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W.H. ALLEN & GO.’S LIST OF NEW AND FORTHCOMING PUBLICATIONS. 
- NEW BOOKS. 


THE HISTORY of CHINA. By Demetrius |MERV the QUEEN of the WORLD and| THE ARMY AND NAVY MAGAZINE. 











CHARLES BOULGER, Author of “ England and Russia the SCOURGE of the MEN-STEALING TURCOMANS. Devoted to all the Government Services. Monthly, 
in Central Asia,” &c. Vol. 1. With Portrait, 18s. By CHARLES MARVIN, Author of “ The Disastrous price 1s, 
Turcoman Campaign,” and ‘‘Grodekofi’s Ride to 
ll THE EXPIRING CONTINENT: a Narra- Herat.” 8vo, with Portrait and numerous Maps, 18s. CHIUSRINSURA ; bw ’ the Loyal League : 
ies. tive of Travel in Senegambia, with Observations on ° a vapanese Lomance ansiated by F. Vv. ND, 
a Native Character; Present Condition and Future Pros- | SKETCHES of ARMY LIFE in RUSSIA. Sc.B. With Notes and Appendix, and numerous En- 
y pects of Africa and Colonisation. By ALEX. WILL. By F. J. GREENE, Lieutenant of Engineers, U.S. Army, gravings on Wood by Japanese Artists. 8vo, 10s, 6d. 
y MIECHINSON. 8vo, with Sixteen full-page Ilustra- late Military Attaché to the U.S. Legation in St. 
; oes (eettieie in Tusken In 1877.78." Crown vo ds, | LUCK, and WHAT CAME of IT: a New 
: ¢ ee rer Novel, in 3 vols., by DR. CHARLES MACKAY, Author 
TURKEY, OLD and NEW. Geographical, STORIES f th CITY f LONDON: of “* Baron Grimbosh,” ‘* Under the Blue Sky,” “‘A Man’s 
Historical, and Statistical. By SUTHERLAND MEN- 0 € 0 . : Heart,” &c., &c. 31s. 6d. 
ZIES. 2 vols., Svo, Illustrated, 32s, Retold for Youthful Readers. By Mrs. NEWTON 





CROSLAND. Crown 8vo, with Ten Illustrations, 6s. 


IN ZULU LAN D with the BRITISH | These Stories range from the early days of Old London THE EASTERN QUESTION SOLVED: 





creas So ee ot Mt, By CRARIRS J. | Bete ty eee linn of te orden Roses with mtaonas | ne ae 

NORRIS-NEWMAN, Special Correspondent of the | /ngtand, to 1 ne Gordon | 8; W' Y . 
in London ** Standard,” Cape Town “ Standard and Mail,” | the life of Brunel in relation to the Thames Tunnel narrated PRECIS of OFFICIAL PAPERS: being 
7s —— =” of Natal. 8vo, with Plans and Illus- | from personal recollections, Abstracts wy Parliamentary Returns, Monthly, 
. rt il | THE VICTORIA CROSS: -eswmemateieateipronct 

: an Official Chron- 

re MEMOIRS of a GRIFFIN > Or, a Cadet’s | icle of Deeds of Personal Valour, achieved in the presence THE INDIA LIST, CIVIL and MILITARY. 

First Year in India, By Captain BELLEW. Ilus-|  f the Enemy during the Crimean and Baltic Cam- Issued by permission of the Secretary of State for India 

trated from Designs by the Author, A New Edition paigns, and the Indian, Persian, Chinese, New Zealand, Sana y f a. tee a a See or India. 
8. 10s, 6d - 3 F " ea and African Wars; from the Institution of the Order in anuary, 1831. 10s, 6d, ; cloth, 12s., bound. 

ssi | 1856 to 1880, Edited by ROBERT W. O'BYRNE, Esq. [Now ready. 
THE GARDEN of INDIA; or, Chapters | Crown 8vo, with Coloured Plate, 5s. THE IRRIGATION|!} WORKS of INDIA 
on Ondh History and Affairs, By H. C. IRWIN, B.A. ABERIGH-MACKAY (G.)—TWENTY- and their FINANCIAL RESULTS. By H. ROBERT 
Oxon., Bengal Civil Service. 8vo, 12s. | ONE DAYS IN INDIA: being the Tour of Sir Ali B. 5 gy Indian Public Works Department, 8vo, 
0 CABUL with the CAVALRY BRIGADE: | Baba, K.C.B. By GEORGE ABERIGH-MACKAY. with Map, 9s. ~ 
AB wil e A L 4 Post 8vo, 4s. 2 . " 
ull a Narrative of Personal Experiences with the Force | ‘A book of very great value. Every subject is ex- HITOP ADESA : a New Literal Translation 
AF, under General Sir F, 8. Roberts, G.C.B. With Map and | haustively treated.”—Sunday Times, Jan, 12, 1880. = ee Benn of, Protect Te 
: Illustrations from Sketches by the Author. By Major or the use of Students, By F ° 
” R. C. W. MITFORD, Lith Bengal Lancers. 8vo,9s. | SIGNOR MONALDINI’S NIECE: a F.R.A.S. 68, 
Novel of Italian Life. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

. ANALYTICAL INDEX to SIR JOHN “The story of ‘Signor Monaldini’s Niece’ is full of OUR SOIENTIFIC FRONTIER. By 
ull KAYE’S HISTORY of the SEPOY WAR, and COL. | interest, and, above all, of beauty. The young lady herself W. P. ANDREW, Author of ‘‘India and her Neigh- 

G. B._ MALLESON’S HISTORY of the INDIAN | is one of the most charming girls and one of the truest bours,” ‘‘ The Indus and its Provinces,” ‘“‘Memoir on 
8 MUTINY. Combined in One Volume, By FREDERIC | heroines that the world of words has seen for many a the Euphrates Route,” &c, With Sketch-Map and 

: PINCOTT, M.R.A.S. 8vo, 10s, 6d. year.”—St, James’s Gazette, July 1, 1830. Appendix, 8vo, 6s. 





a NEW WORKS IN THE PRESS. 
ed, | THE LYRICAL DRAMA: Essays on Subjects, Composers, and Executants of Modern Opera. By H. Sutherland Edwards, Author of 


‘The Russians at Home and Abroad,” &c. 


WITH the KURRUM VALLEY FORCE in the CABUL CAMPAIGN of 1678-1879. By Major J. A. S. Colquhoun, R.A. 
on. A DICTIONARY of ETHNOLOGICAL and PHILOLOGICAL GEOGRAPHY. By R.G. Latham, M.A., M_D., F.RBS., &. 
SKETCHES from NIPAL, Historical and Descriptive; with Anecdotes of the Court Life and Wild Sports of the Country in the Time 


4 of Maharaja Jang Bahadur, G.C.B.; to which is added an Essay on Nipalese Buddhism. By ihe late A, A, OLDFIELD M.D., many years Resident at Kathmandu. 
in’s 2 vols., Illustrated, ; ; 
By 
reas INCIDENTS of a JOURNEY through NUBIA to DARFOOR. By Sidney Ensor, C.E. 
pound THE HISTORY of INDIA, as Told by its Own Historians; the Local Muhammadan Dynasties. Vol. I. Guzerat. By John Dowson, 


M.R.A.S., late Professor of the Staff College. Forming a Sequel in two or more volumes to Sir H. M. Eliiott’s Original Work on the Muhammadan Period of the History of 
India, already Edited, Annotated, and Amplified by the same Author. Published under the patronage of H.M.’s Secretary of State for India. 


CHILI, Notes of a Visit during the War 1878-1879. By R. Nelson Boyd, Author of “Coal-Mines Inspection.” 


= FOREIGN SECRETARIES of the NINETEENTH CENTURY. Grenville to Palmerston. By Percy M. Thornton. 
WHISPERINGS in the WOOD. From the Swedish of Zacharius Tropelius. By Albert Aberg. 
- LADIES on HORSEBACK. By Mrs. Power O'Donoghue, Authoress of “The Knave of Clubs,” “Horses and Horsemen,” “Grand- 
ather’s Hunter,” ‘* One in the Thousand,” &c., &c, 
AN ARABIC MANUAL. By Professor E. H. Palmer. 
s of CATHOLIC DOCTRINE of the ATONEMENT: an Historical Enquiry into its Development in the Church; with an Introduction 
prinity on the Principle of Theological Developments. By H. NUTCOMBE OXENHAM. A New and Enlarged Hdition, 12s, 6d. (In a few days. 





Lonpon: W. H. ALLEN & CO., 13, Warentoo Pxace, 8.W. 
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MASON SCIENCE COLLEGE, | 7 


y | HE 
BIRMINGIIAM, 
APPOINTMENT OF ADDITIONAL PROFESSORS. 


The Trustees intend from the commencement of the Second Session of the 
College, on the Ist of October next, to enlarge the course of instruction. 

The present chairs are Mathematics (Professor M. J. M. Witt, MLA. 
Cantab.), Chemistry (Professor W. A. TILDEN, D.Sc. Lond., F.RS.), Physics 
(Professor J, HL. VOYNTING, M.A, Cantab., B.Sc. Lond.), and Biology (Pro- 
fessor T. W. BuipGr, M.A. Cantab., F.L.8.). In the ensuing Session Pro- 
fessor Tilden will add Metallurgy to his course, 

The Trustees invite applications (to be sent to “* Mr.G. H. Morey, Secre- 
tary, The Mason Science College, Birmingham,” on or before the 3uth of April 
next) for the following additional Professorships and Lectureships, viz. : 

- A Professor of Physiology, with special reference to the Laws of Health, 
2. A Professor of Geology and Mineralogy 
- A Professor of Civil and Mechanical Engineering. 

. A Professor of Latin end Greek, 

+ A Protessor of English Language and Literature. 

6. A Lecturer on the French Laangguaie. 

7. A Lecturer on the German Languag 

Particulars of the salaries and soutitions will be sent by the Sceretary on 
application. 

By « resolution of the Trustees, candidates are especially requested to 
abstuin from canvassing, 
























JOSI AIL MASON, Bailiff, 





J. GIBBS BLAKE, M.D., Chairman of Trustees, 
i. J. JOHNSON, ilon. See, 
Edmund-street, Birmingham, February ‘25rd, INS], 


BRIGHTON COLLEGE. 


The NEXT TERM will commence on TUESDAY, 31:p of MAY. 
¥. W. MAbbDEN, M.R.A.S., Secretary. 
’ Yq rl a] 
UNBRIDGE WELLS. — WARBERRY 
HOUSE, Bishopsdown VPark.—l’REPARATION for the PUBLIC 
SCHOOLS and UNIVERSITIES, under the Rev. T. R. i, STEBBING, M. A., 
sometime Fellow and Tutor of Worcester College, Oxford, First and Se cond 


lass Classics, First Class in Law and Modern History. Fees from 150 to 
200 Guineas. 


|“ the NEW FOREST.—A WOODEN 
STUDIO for SAI Well built, of double Wood. Size, 32 by 16 feet. 
SIX-ROOMED COTTAGE be LET with it.—Address, V. iy llolly 
Cottage, Lyndhurst. 








to 





a A] ‘ * ¢ — ‘ 
S! UDIOS.—Remaining Set.—With ‘Two 
i Ante-rooms, Lavatory, &e. Well placed in Gayswater, near two 
Stations, nt £59 per annuim.—E. & FP. SWALN, 82, High-street, Notting- 


hill, W. 


ENGLISH pas 


(7,375.) 


LITERATUI 


RK, 






" LE LOCUTION, and gf png Rev. ALEX, J. D. 
D’ORSE B.D., will OPEN CLASs very day next week, at 13, 
PRINCE'S SQUARE, W. For LADIES (3, 3, and 4; for GENTLEMEN, 


at 6, 8, and 9, 


SYMONDS’ LIBRARY.—FINE ARTS 
and ANTIQUITIES,—The CATALOGUE of the COLLECTIONS of the 
late Dr. SY MONDS, ef Clitton, is now roady. Vost-free for 'Cwo Stamps.— 


bade IAM GLORGL, Historical and Autiquarian Bookseller, 26, Park-street, 
ristol, 








INSTITUTION of GREAT 


STREET, PICCADILLY, W. 


JOYAL 


BRITAIN, ALBEMARL 








THURSDAY, MARCH 17, 3e.mM—H. W. STATHAM, Esq., FIRST 0 
FOUR LECTURES on “OK wa AME HISTORICALLY "and CRITICALL ¥ 
CONSIDERED,” Half-a-Guinea the Course. 

SATURDAY, MArcit 19, 3 Pp M.—Rey, H. Rh. 
FOUR LECTURES on “*SOME AMERICAN HUMORISTS.” 
Guinea, 

_ Subse ripti on for all the Courses in the! Seas ony Two » Guineas. 


ILLAIS EXHIBITION, —A LOAN 


COLLECTION of the WORKS of Mr. J MILLAIS, KR. 
NOW ON VIEW at the FINE AKT SOCIE ry lis, NEW 
STREET, Admission, ls, Notes on Pictures, 6d. 


N ILLAIS EXHIBITION.—tThe Contribu- 
tions include: Autumn Leaves—Loyhood of Raleigh—Carpenter’s 
Shov—Cherry Ripe—Chill October—Ferdinand and Ariel—The 


Gambler's 
Wife—Lorenzo aud Isabella—The Minuet—North-west Passaye—Order of 
—Portrait of the 


Painter—Vrinces in the Tower—Vale of Kest— 
’s Daughter—A Yeoman of the 


Guard—aud a new Picture, The 
Prince $3 Elizabeth in Prison at St. Jame S's. 





HAWEIS, M.A., FIRST of 
Half-a- 





BOND 







IP TT Tr T T x 
RI UNION of LON DON. —Subscription 
One Guinea.—Lvery Subscriber receives an Impression of an im- 
portant late by A. W ilimore after Oswald W. Brierly, “THE LOSS of the 
* REVENGE,” besides a chance of one of the numerous valuable L’rizes. 
The List will CLOSE MARCH 31, The Print is now ready. 
LEW!Is LOCOCK, 
—- KE. ANTROBUS, J 


R OYAL ASIATIC SOCIETY. | 


At the MEETING on TUESDAY, MAncH 22Nb, at 4 V.M., instead of 
MONDAY, March 2st, Professor BEAL will read a Paper **ON CHINESE 
INTERCOURSE with INDIA during the SEVENTIL CENTURY A.D.” 

W. 8. W. VAUX, Secretary R.A 


WANTED, by. 








Sees. 
112, Strand, February, 188}, } Hon, a 





{ECRETARYSHIP 


a 


LADY, to Author, Trofessional, or Business Man, or to Club or 
Literary Society. Four years’experience. Excelient testimonials.—Address 
C. A. B., 88, St. Stephen’ eens, 





hepherd’s-bush, W. 











HEPHE RD_ BROTHERS, Art 


mission Agents and Picture Dealers, Nottingham, beg 
that their LONDON PICTURE GALLERY is NOW OPE N, at 27, King- 
street, St. James’s, 8.W. (opposite Messrs. eS & Manson’s).—C hoice 
Works ON VIEW by Henry Dawson, seu., T. 8, Cooper, K.A., J. Nie- 
mann, L, J. Pott, ‘Ernest Parton, Marcus Stone, A.R.A., Noble, Stark, 
Jutsum, &e, 


~ y 
OPE iN SCHOLARSHIP WITHOUT 
EXAMINATION.—The IIIGBERT TRUSTEES are prepared to grant, 

at their meeting in JUNE next. ONE SCHOLARSHIP of £200 per Aunum, for 
Two Years, to a Graduate of any University in Great Britain and Ireland, 
between the ages of Twenty-one and Twenty-eight, to euable him to study 
Theology and Mental and Moral Philos« »phy at Universities in Germany, 
Holland, or Switzerland (or elsewhere), subject to the approval of the 
Trustees. 

Full particulars may be obtained of the Secretary, to whom * alacaa 
for the Scholarship must be forwa:ded before MARCH 31ST, Is81. 

Pekcy LAWFOK D, peneetbion 
University Hall, delraisinal. sacehaahen midon, W.C. 


a 10 - BOOKBUYERS.. — ~ Saat ready, for 

MARCH, 1881, Mr. HOWELL’S CATALOGUE of BOOKS. including 
many Early Editions of Popular Authors, curious and «: tluty Books, &e. 
May be hi ad gratis —EDWARD ILOWELL, Church-street, Live rpool, 


Com- 


to announce 























| 
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| 
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ECORATIVE ART EXHIBITION, 


THE NEW GALLERIES, 103, NEW BOND STREET. 


NOTICE.—An EXHIBITION of SELECT WORKS of DECORATIVE 
ART, under the Patronage of H.R.H. PRINCESS LOUISE, MARCHIONESS 
of LORNE, and about Sixty Noblemen and Gentlemen interested in the 
Decorative Arts, and to be managed by a Committee of Artists and Writers 
on Art, will be held during the ensuing season in Galleries and Rooms 
(together 269 feet long by 40 feet in rear) now being built at 103, NEW 

T. 









BOND STREE 

The Exhibition wilt include Decorative Paintings, Designs, and Sculp- 
tures ; Work of Art in Gold, Silver, and other Metals ; Porcelain and 
Pottery ; Enamels and Glass ; Carvings ; Mosaics and otner Inlays ; Art 
F urnitur . louse Decorations ; Embroidery, Textiles, and other objects 
of choice decorative character. 

The rules and regulations may be obtained by a ee on 
a at the Galleries to the Director, ee T. -d. GUL 


N EXHIBITION —PAINTINGS ad 


DRAWINGS by the American Artist, the late WILLIAM MORRIS 
HUNT, Author of ‘Talks about Art.”—Gallery, 14, Grafton-street, Old 
Bond- “street, 














At all the Libraries. 
NEW WORK ON NEW ZEALAND. 
Just published, 372 pp., crown 8vo, cloth, 63, 
"movinegt Areal A r 
OENAMO.—SKETCHES of the EARLY 
DAYS of NEW ZEALAND. Romance and Reality of Antipodean 
Life in the Infancy of a New Colony. 
WILLIAMS & NORGATE, 14, Henrietta-street, Covent-zarden, London ; 
and 20, South Frederick-street, Ediu gb. 





One Shilling, post-free, 


ENNYSON’S “DE PROFUNDIS.” 


Kemodelled by METAMORPHOSIS. 
London : E. » We ALLER, Stationers’ Hall-court. 


HE AUTOTYPE COMPANY, 
531, OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W.C. 
(Twenty doors west of Mudie’s Library.) 





The AUTOTYPE COMPANY are producers of Book Illustrations by the 
Autotype and Sawyer’s Collotype Processes. Employed by the Trustees of 
the British Museum, Palacogra 1 ical, Royal Geographical, 
and other learned Socicties. 

Facsimiles of Medals and Coins, Ancient MSS., Paintings, Drawings, 
Sketches, Views and Portraits from Nature, &c. 

The Woodbury Process is utilised for photographs of Art Manufactures, 
Portraits, &e., where mountiug is nct an objection. 

AUTOTYVE represents permanent photog sraphy, with unique powers of 
artistic expression. 

AUTOTYPE is celebrated for its noble collection of Copies of the OLD 
MASTEKS, and for numerous fine «xamples of MODERN ART selected 
from the works of Keynolds, Turner, Poynter, Meissonier, Corot, De 
Neuville, Burne-Jones, Rossetti, Cave Thomas, &c., &c., &e. 

Just published, in Cloth Portfolio, Six Guineas the Set. 

is a E Frage ITYLE REPRODUCTIONS of PAINTINGS and DRAW- 

by PHILIP GILBERT HAME®TON, mostly of Scottish mountain 
sce wo ay and including copies of paintings in monochrome and of sepia 
and charcoal drawings. The twelve subjects are mounted on uniform 
boards, 284in, by 2lin. Each /.utotype cau be obtained separately, 
price lus. 6d. 

“COME UNTO THESE YELLOW SANDS,” after the painting by W 
FIELD, Esq., on India, two sizes, 42s, and ‘21s, 

Pictures Cleaned, Restored, Framed. 

To adorn the walls of Home with Artistic Masterpieces at little cost, 
visit the AUTOTYPE FINE AKT GALLERY, 531, Oxford-strect, W.C. 

The Works, Ealing Dene, Middlesex, 

General Manaxet, W.S. Birp. Director of the Work: 





} 
P , 





J. R. SAWYER, 








MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 
NEW AND CHOICE BOOKS. 





All the: BEST NEW BOOKS, English and Foreign, are in circulation at MUDIE 


LIBRARY. 


S$ SELECT 


Fresh Copies are added as the demand increases, and an ample supply is provided of all I orthcoming 


Works of general interest as they appear, 


The whole Collection considerably exceeds ONE MILLION VOLUMES, and consists chietly of 


Works of established reputation and vaine. 


The organisation of the Library is complete in every department. 


FIRST-CLASS SUBSCRIPTION, 


For a Constwut Succession ef the Newes 


LONDON BOOK SOCIETY SUBSCRIPTION, 


ONE GUINEA PER ANNUM, 


t Books, 


TWO GUINEAS PER ANNUM, 


lor the Free Delivery of Books in every part of London. 


FIRST-CLASS COUNTRY SUBSCRIPTION, TWO GUINEAS and upwards, 


According to the number of Volume? required, 


CLASS B. SUBSCRIPTION.—Twenty-five Volumes at one time FIVE GUINEAS per 
Annum, and Five Volumes for every Guinea additional. 


R 


VISED LISTS OF BOOKS 


Lately added to the Library, and Catalogues of Surplus Copies withdrawn for 8 


Sale, are now ready, and 


will be forwarded postage-free on application. 





MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY (Limited), New Oxford Street. 


City OFFICE: 2, 


KING 


STREET, CHEAPSIDE. 
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On Tuesday, March 22, will be published, 


THE LIFE 


OF 


COLIN CAMPBELL, LORD CLYDE. 


Illustrated by Extracts from his Diary and Correspondence. 


By Lieutenant-General SHADWELL, C.B. 


With Portrait, Maps, and Plans. In 2 vols., 8vo. 


“ Some of Lord Clyde’s friends being under the impression that he had prohibited the publication of any of his papers, 
I desire to say a word in explanation. The impression is a mistaken one, although it cannot be denied that his consent 
was given with reluctance. . . The trustees have hitherto been unwilling to disregard Lord Clyde’s apparent 
objection to a memoir, but, aftcr a lapse of seventeen years, they consider that no sufficient reason now exists for leaving 
such a distinguished soldier altogether unnoticed, and they feel satisfied in exercising the discretion which he has given 
them.’—Evtract from Preface. 


Epixsurcu axnp Loxpox: WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS. 


This day is published, crown 8vo, 2s, 6d. 8yo, 10s. Gd. 


THOMAS CARLYLE. Campaigning in South Africa, 


Reminiscences of an Officer in 1879. 
By Captain W. E. MONTAGUE, 
| 4th Regiment; Author of ‘Claude Meadow- 
| leigh,” &e. 
| 


Epinnurcu anp Lonpon: | 
WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS. 


Recently published, 8 


| 

| 

An Essay Reprinted from “ Blackwood’s 
Magazine.” 


By General Sir E. B. HAMLEY, K.C.M.G. 


Eprinpurcu AND LONDON: 
WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS. 








Next Week will be published. 


NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION OF 


THE TRANSVAAL OF TO-DAY. 


By ALFRED 


Commandant, Transvaal Republic ; 


AYLWARD, 
Captain (late) Lydenberg Volunteer Corps. 


Second Edition. Crown 8yo, with a Map, price 6s. 


“This is an exceedingly clever and spirited vindiention of the Boers of South Africa—often paradoxical, often 
tlefiant, but always bright, graphic, and uncommonly clever. 
World, 

“We recommend Mr, Aylward’s book to all who take an interest in South Africa, and who wish to form a correct 
idea of the kind of Warfare in which our troops are now engaged.’ 


Mr. Aylward suggests some very real dangers which the 
English Government is too apt to ignore.” 


Academy. 

“The most interesting, opportune, and original book on the Transvasul which has ever been published.” 
Home News. 

“Altogether, if only on the audi alleram partcm principle, this is a volume decidedly worth reading.” 

Graphie. 


“No other writer has, as vet, succeeded in giving us 2 really intelligible and satisfactory account of the state and 


position of the Boers.’’— Observer. 


EDINBURGH AND Lonpon: WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS. 


13, Great Marlborough-street, 


HURST & BLACKETT’S 
NEW WORKS. 


PLAYS, PLAYERS, and PLAY: 


HOUSES, at HOME and ABROAD ; with Anecdotes of the Drama and 
the Stage. By LonD WILLIAM PiTT LENNOX. 2 vols., 21s. 


OUR HOLIDAY in the EAST, 


By Mrs, GEORGE SUMNER. Edited by the Rev. G. Hl. SUMNER, Hon. 
Canon of Winchester. Svo, with I!!ustratioy 8, 15s. 
“* Au attractive volume; very agreeable reading.”—/John Bull, 
“*A most charming narrative of a tour in the East amongst scenes of tle 
deepest interest to the Christian.”— Record. 


MY JOURNEY ROUND the 


Y ORLD. By Capt. 5. H. JonES PARRY, Royal Madras Fusileers. 
vols., 2!s 
“A very pleasant book, well worth reading,”—Spectator. 


MONSIEUR GUIZOT in PRIVATE 


IFE, (1787—1874.) By hisdaughter, Madame DE WITT. Trauslated 
> Mrs, SIMPSON. 1 vol., 8vo, 15s, 


LODGE’S PEERAGE and 


BARONETAGE for 1881. Under the Especial Patronage of HEK 
MAJESTY. Corrected by the Nobility.  Fiftieth Edition. 1 vol, 
with the Arms beautifully engraved, 31s. 6d., bound, gilt edges. 

“A work of great value. It is the most faithful record we possess of the 
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LITERATURE. 


Reminiscences of Thomas Carlyle. Edited 
by James Anthony Froude. In 2 vols. 
(Longmans, ) 


“I snovurp have kept Thomas Carlyle closer 
to me; his counsel, blame, or praise was 
always faithful, and few have such eyes.” 
These words, “‘ verily ” poor Edward Irving’s, 
and among the last he uttered, will be recog- 
nised by the careful reader of these volumes 
on a second perusal as their substance in a 
nut-shell. Second perusal we say, for, after a 
first, it is not so much of Thomas as of Jane 
Welsh Carlyle that the reader thinks—the 
bright, delicate, patient Tenderness that for 
forty years “wrapped like the softest of 
bandages ” the rugged Truth,that was all hers 
first, and the world’s only afterwards—and, 
if he is ordinarily. sympathetic, he is likely 
to be so much troubled with a temporary 
weakness in his own eyes as to have no time 
to think of the strength of Carlyle’s. But after a 
second reading it is to him that the heart even 
more than the head turns once more—the loyal 
counsellor (though sometimes discouraging as 
a wet blanket and sometimes irritating as a 
mustard-blister), the sure support in all moral 
troubles, and with such eyes! Indeed, these 
eyes are such that it becomes a question, 
the most important that this book raises, 
whether Mr. Froude has wisely exercised his 
discretion as editor, and should not have con- 
cealed or destroyed many of his late friend’s 
microscopic observations. These are certain 
to give pain to some people who are living, 
and to the relatives of many others who are 
dead—all the more so that they are equally 
certain to be read with delight by the general 
public, which is Philistinish and mischief- 
loving, and rolls as sweet morsels under the 
tongue “hits” at important and, above all, 
self-conscious persons. It is hardly possible 
to refrain from believing that Carlyle in 
writing these sketches took a thoroughly 
Scotch and magnificently impish delight in 
“ paying off” whoever may have seemed to 
him deficient in respect to his wife, himself, 
or the two clans of Carlyle and Welsh, 
whose champion and chieftain he became. 
Of course, it is open to Mr. Froude, and to 
the immense number of people whom these 
Reminiscences will delight in virtue of 
their “ hits,” to say, by way of justification 
for their publication, that the faithful render- 
ing of impressions can do no harm. It is the 
fact, moreover, that Carlyle “ hits ” all round. 
€ allows that he himself was “ill to put up 
with.” Much as he respects Mrs. Welsh, 
wife’s mother, he cannot help letting the 





world know of her little vanities ; he notes 
her “ feather-in-cap” the last time he saw her. 
Yet Society—unless, indeed, it has become 
as “intolerable” as the amusements of life 
generally—is Society, and has its reticences 
and magnanimities, if not its sanctities. 
Hitherto it has been vaguely understood to be 
a joint-stock company, whose members give 
up a little of themselves for the common 
pleasure, and in which the Burnsian, not to 
say Christian, rule prevails—to 
** Gently scan your brother man, 
Still gentlier, sister woman.” 

But if this rule, already more honoured in 
the breach than the observance, is to be 
abolished altogether—if Society is to mean a 
number of men and women meeting to 
make unkindly personal judgments from 
imperfect data, and in general measuring 
themselves against each other like cats in 
a suburban back garden, and if these obser- 
vations may appear in print on any day—on 
the principle apparently of “at the balance 
let’s not be mute’”—then, no self-regard- 
ing, much less unselfish, people will enter 
Society. At all events, and beyond all ques- 
tion, Mr. Froude would have done well for the 
reputation of Carlylg, and would not have 
taken from the piaturesqueness of these 
volumes, had he omitted references, “ graphic” 
though they be, to essentially private people 
in Scotland and London, who, so far as can 
be seen, have done nothing to deserve to be 
thus pilloried. 

To lovers and students of Carlyle, however, 
these Reminiscences are of the first value. In 


the form of sketches of James Carlyle, Edward, 


Irving, Jeffrey, and Jane Welsh Carlyle—his 
father, who gave him being, education, and his 
most important characteristics ; his friend ; his 
literary patron ; his wife, consoler, and guardian 
angel—we have, in fact, a most vivid autobio- 
graphy. WeseeCarlylestruggling with poverty, 
with scepticism, with the “ mud-gods,”’ with 
unpopularity, with dyspepsia (there is, by-the- 
way, no evidence that he had such a struggle 
with passions as Burns or even Wordsworth 
had), until he triumphed over all except 
the last, only to lose his wife and ‘field- 
marshal,” who almost literally had borne 
the burden and heat of the day, and whom 
he mourns for with a grief that in almost 
any other man would be called egotistic, if 
not maudlin. 


‘‘Ah me! she never knew fully, nor could 
I show her in my heavy-laden, miserable life, 
how much I had at all times loved and admired 
her. No telling of her now, ‘ Five minutes more 
of your dear company inthe world. Oh! that I 
had you yet but for five minutes to tell you 
all.’ » 

Carlyle is nothing if not ethical and religious. 
Here once more we have the doctrine of 
a sincere and valiant struggle against the 
world, with its temptations, its “‘ prurient 
blockheadisms,” aud even its ‘* Demosthenes 
Disraelis.” There is nothing for it but 
“desperate hope,” to be “ obstinate for the 
best,” and victory may rest with “the hand- 
ful of the brave.” 

As for style, these volumes give Carlyle at 
his best, midway between the early, excellent, 
but not altogether ripe ‘ Essays,” and the 
extravagances and positive incoherencies of 
the “Latter-day Pamphlets,” and even of 








‘* Frederick.”’ Here we have his Burnsian 
intensity of epithets, his Poussinesque real- 
isms of description, his exquisite Scotch 
diminutives of the “little thoughtkin ” 
order, his native ‘“ Annandale Rabelais,” 
even alittle of his extravagant and not quite 
genuine Berserkerism. Finally, Carlyle came 
sufficiently in contact with a number of 
remarkable people to sketch them. Words- 
worth, De Quincey, Southey, Lamb, Chalmers, 
Harriet Martineau, John Stuart Mill are 
portrayed less fully, but not less faithfully, 
than his father, his wife, Irving, and Jeffrey. 
Until, however, we have “the other side”’ in 
respect of these, it would be unfair to con- 
sider such judgments as final. On the whole, 
the impression they leave is unpleasant in 
spite of their piquancy, and suggests not 
Carlyle, but dyspepsia speaking through him. 

The two volumes may be differentiated 
by saying that the first, containing “James 
Carlyle’? and “ Edward Irving,” is the more 
loveable; the other, giving his history as 
associated with Jeffrey and his wife, is the 
more generally interesting. Both are em- 
phatically books to be read rather than criti- 
cised, and the conditions of space prevent us 
from either telling their “plot” or giving 
more than a few typical quotations. 


JAMES CARLYLE, OF ECCLEFECHAN. 


respects I consider my father as 
interesting men I have known. 
rhaps the very largest 






converse with. None of 
that bold, flowing style of his, flowing free 
from his untutored soul, full of metaphors 
(though he knew not what a metaphor was), 
with all manner of potent words, which he 
appreciated and applied with a rising 
accuracy you often would not guess whence; 
brief, energetic; and which, I should say, con- 
veyed the most perfect picture, definite, clear, 
not in ambitious colours, but in full white 
sunlight, of all the dialects I have ever listened 
to. Nothing did I ever hear him undertake 
to render visible which did not become almost 
ocularly so. Never shall we again hear such 
specch as that was. The whole district knew 
of it and laughed joyfully over it, not knowing 
how otherwise to express the feeling it gave 
them. Emphatic I have heard*him beyond all 
men. In anger he had no need of oaths; his 
words were like sharp arrows that smote into 
the very heart. The fault was that he exagger- 
ated (which tendency I also inherit)—yet in 
description, and for the sake chiefly of humor- 
ous effect. He was a man of rigid, even 
scrupulous veracity. I have often heard him 
turn back when he thought his strong words 
were misleading, and correct them into measur- 
ative accuracy. On the whole, ought I not to 
rejoice that God was pleased to give me such a 
father; that from earliest years I had the 
example of a real man of God’s own making 
continually before me? Let me learn him; 
let me write my books as he built his houses, 
and walk as blamelessly through this shadow 
world, if God so will, to rejoin him at last 
Amen.” 

COLERIDGE. 


‘On one of the first fine mornings, Mrs. 
Montague, along with Irving, took me out to see 
Coleridge at Highgate. My impressions of the 
man and of the place are conveyed faithfully 
enough in the ‘ Life of Sterling;’ that first 
interview in particular, of which I had expected 
very little, was idle and unsatisfactory, and 
yielded me nothing. Ooleridge, a puffy, 
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anxious, obstructed-looking, fattish old man, 
hobbled about with us, talking with a kind of 
solemn emphasis on matters which were of no 
interest (and even reading pieces in proof of his 
opinions thereon). I had him to myself once 
or twice, in various parts of the garden walks, 
and tried hard to get something about Kant and 
Co. from him, about ‘reason’ versus ‘ under- 
standing’ and the like, but in vain. Nothing 
came from him that was of use to me that day, 
or in fact any day. The sight and sound of a 
sage who was so venerated by those about me, 
and whom I too would willingly have venerated, 
but could not—this was all. Several times 
afterwards, Montagu, on Coleridge’s ‘ Thursday 
evenings,’ carried Irving and me out, and 
returned blessing Heaven (I not) for what he 
had received. Irving and I walked out more 
than once on mornings too, and found the 
Dodona oracle humanly ready to act, but never 
to me, or Irving either I suspect, explanatory 
of the question put. Good Irving strove always 
to think that he was getting priceless wisdom 
out of this great man, but must have had his 
misgivings. Except by the Montagu-Irving 
channel, I at no time communicated with 
Coleridge. I had never on my own strength had 
much esteem for him, and found slowly in spite of 
myself that I was getting to have less and less. 
Early in 1825 was my last sight of him; a print 
of Porson brought some trifling utterance: 
‘Sensuality such a dissolution of the features of 
a man’s face;’ and I remember nothing more. 
On my second visit to London (autumn 1830) 
Irving and I had appointed a day for a pilgrim- 
age to Highgate, but the day was one rain 
deluge and we couldn’t even try. Soon after 
our settling here (late in 1834) Coleridge was 
reported to be dying, and died; I had seen the 
last of him almost a decade ago.” 
HARRIET MARTINEAU. 


‘“‘To admire Harriet Martineau’s literary 
genius, or even her solidity of common-sense, was 
never possible for either of us; but she had a sharp 
eye, an imperturbable self-possession, and in 
all things a swiftness of positive decision which, 
joined to her evident loyalty of intention and 
her frank, guileless, easy ways, we both liked. 
Her talent, which, in that sense was very con- 
siderable, I used to think would have made her 
a quite shining matron of some big female 
establishment, mistress of some immense dress- 
shop, for instance, if she had a dressing faculty, 
which perhaps she had not; but was totally in- 
adequate to grapple with deep spiritual and 
social questions, into which she launched at all 
times, nothing doubting.” 


MONEY-MAKING. 


‘*My books were not, nor ever will be, 
‘ popular,’ productive of money to any but a con- 
temptible degree. I had lost by the death of Book- 
seller Fraser and change to Chapman and Hall; 
in short, to judge by the running after me by 
owls of Minerva in those times, and then to hear 
what day’s wages my books brought me, would 
have astonished the owl mind. I do not think 
my literary income was above £200 a-year in 
those decades, in spite of my continual diligence 
day by day. ‘Cromwell’ I must have written, 
I think, in 1844, but for four years prior it had 
been a continual toil and misery to me. I 
forget what was the price of ‘Cromwell,’ 
greater considerably than in any previous case, 
but the annual income was still somewhat as 
above. I had always £200 or £300 in bank, 
and continually forgot all about money. My 
darling rolled it all over upon me, and not one 
straw about it; only asked for assurance or 
promissory engagement from me. ‘ How little, 
then ?’ and never failed to make it liberally and 
handsomely do. Honour to her (beyond the 
ownership of California, I say now), and thanks 
to poverty that showed me how noble, wor- 
shipful, and dear she was.” 





THE BURNING OF THE ‘‘ FRENCH REVOLUTION.” 


‘¢ Mill was very useful about French Revolu- 
tion, but with all his books, which were quite 
a collection on the subject, gave me frankly, 
clearly, and with zeal all his better knowledge 
than my own (which was pretty frequently 
of use in this or the other detail), being full of 
eagerness for such an advocate in that cause as 
he felt I should be. His evenings here were 
sensibly agreeable; for most part talk rather 
wintry (‘sawdustish,’ as uid Sterling once called 
it), but always wellinformed and sincere. How 
well do I still remember thet night when he 
came to tell us, pale as Hector’s ghost, that my 
unfortunate first volume was burnt. It was 
like half-sentence of death to us both: and we 
had to pretend to take it lightly, so dismal and 
ghastly was the horror of it, and try to think 
of other matters. He stayed three mortal hours 
or so—his departure quite a relief tous. Oh! 
the burst of sympathy my poor darling then 
gave me, flinging her arms round my neck, and 
openly lamenting, condoling, and encouraging, 
like a noble second self. Under heaven is 
nothing beautifuller. We sat talking till late ; 
‘shall be written again’ my fixed word and 
resolution—to try which proved to be such 
a task as I never tried before or since. I wrote 
out ‘ Feast of Pikes’ (vol. ii.), and then went at 
it—found it fairly impossible for about a fort- 
night ; passed three weeks (reading Marryat’s 
novels) ; tried cautious, cautiously, as on ico— 
paper thin once more—and, in short, had a job 
more like breaking my heart than any other in 
my experience. Jeannie alone of beings burnt 
like a steady lamp beside me. I forget how 
much of money we still had—I think there was 
at first something like £300, perhaps £280, to 
front London with—nor can I in the least 
remember where we had gathered such a sum, 
except that it was our own, no part borrowed 
or given us by anybody. ‘Fit to fast till 
French Revolution is ready’—and she had no 
misgivings at all. Mill was penitent, liberal ; 
sent me £200 (in a day or two), of which I kept 
£100, actual cost of house while I had written 
burnt volume (upon which he brought me 
Biographie Universelle, which I got bound and 
now have). Wish I could find a way of getting 
the now much macerated, changed, and fanati- 
cised John Stuart Mill to take the £100 back, 
but I fear there is no way.” 

Let us close with a question which would be 
solemn trifling were it put in regard to any man 
less “thorough” than Carlyle. It will be 
admitted—he admits himself—that dyspepsia 
was the cause of nine-tenths of his misery, and 
it has only too clearly coloured, if not poisoned, 
a large portion of his writings. By his own 
confession it made him think of suicide 
during the time of his Buller tutorship 
Could this dyspepsia not have been cured ? 
He says he consulted a medical man in Scot- 
land, whose advice was to drop tobacco. He 
experimented for six months, and came to the 
conclusion that his adviser, whose name, how- 
ever, he does not give, was a *‘ jackass.” But 
what would have happened if he had fonght 
longer with his particular vanity, or if he 
had consulted another physician? According 
to legend, it was a steak and onions that cost 
Napoleon the Battle of Leipsic. It becomes 
a question having a serious, as well as a 
humorous, side what would have happeved 
to modern thought and criticism if Carlyle 
had had the courage to put his pipe our. 

Wii1aM WaLLACE. 








Purkish Armeniz and Eastern Asia Minor. 
By the Rev. H. F. Tozer, M.A., F.R.G.S. 
(Longmans.) 


Mr. Tozer is a writer and a traveller of much 
experience—a quality peculiarly valuable in 
treating of a country which has of late formed 
the subject of several books. He knows how 
to avoid that which is trite and uninteresting. 
He is aware that accuracy of information is 
not the strong point of every writer, and 
that hasty impressions of travel are often 
committed to paper which have only such 
ephemeral value as liveliness of style may 
impart. Mr. Tozer is a traveller of a dif. 
ferent and a more valuable order. His book 
is one of the best sources of useful information 
at command in regard to territory as to 
which this country has accepted vast and ill- 
defined responsibilities. Even so early as the 
thirtieth page we find that Mr. Tozer knows 
much of Oriental ways. Writing of Sivas, 
he says :—‘ In the neighbourhood of our 
dwelling we ascended through the narrow 
streets of that part of the town which lies at 
the foot of the castle hill by a flight of stone 
stairs, which, by the use of the familiar 
Oriental number, are spoken of as 40.” It 
is only by travelling that one becomes aware 
how universal is the application of the number 
forty to the features of Oriental architecture. 
And this holds good from the highlands of 
Asia Minor to the summit of the Hindoo 
Koosh. If there is a famous building with 
something over a score of columns, or a town 
with a like number of minarets, it will be 
styled the hall of forty columns or the city 
of forty towers. The familiar number has 
appeared to all Englishmen in the story of 
the Forty Thieves, and it will be found again 
and again in such books as the Arabian 
Nights’ Entertainments. 

We do not remember any traveller who has 
dwelt with so much persistence on the 
absence of trees, which, Mr. Tozer says, is 80 
remarkable a feature of the interior of Asia 
Minor and of Armenia. Our author says :— 
“ Indeed, we found that until we approached 
the coast at Trebizond, after making the 
circuit of both these countries, we never saw 
a full-grown tree, except in the neighbour- 
hood of towns and villages, where they were 
planted by the hand of man.” But, though 
trees do not flourish, every traveller in 
‘Turkey observes that Turks of the wealthier 
class get fat. This is the consequence of a 
life for the most part lazy, and of the nature 
of their food. Meat is not fattening; and 
Mr. Tozer, who took part in many Turkish 
banquets, noticed that of meat the Turks eat 
little. ‘The cooking, he says, is good, ‘as it is 
ordinarily, unless too much butter is used ; 
for a maxim prevails which is too often put in 
practice—‘the more grease the more honour.’” 
Grease is the characteristic of Turkish 
food which is most repellent to the English 
taste; and it is this large consumption of 
grease which gives the Turkish men and women 
that unwholesome obesity so common among 
the leisure class throughout the Sultan’s do- 
minions. ‘The absence of trees in Asia Minor 
appears to be mainly due to the qualities 
of the soil, and to the absence of moisture 
during a long season of the year. It has not 
been occasioned by the destruction of forests 
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and the subsequent washing away of soil from 
the mountains. It seems to have always been 
acharacteristic of Asia Minor. Strabo remarks 
upon it as prevailing throughout the interior 
of the eastern part of the peninsula. But 
equally there is no doubt that under the 
Romans Asia Minor produced much corn and 
wine; and that during the early period of the 
Byzantine Empire it was a most flourishing 
and populous province. 

Again the experienced traveller is seen 
in Mr. Tozer’s assertion, which is incon- 
testably true of all Western Asia, that 
“female seclusion is practised by the Chris- 
tians almost as strictly as by the Mahometans ; 
indeed, except when we visited Armenian 
families, throughout our journey the female 
sex may be said not to have existed for us at 
all.” ‘This is, it may be said, owing partly 
to the example of the dominant caste ; partly 
to the insecurity, under Turkish rule, of 
female honour; and partly also to the 
wretched condition of Turkish towns, which 
fosters habits of seclusion in those whose 
labours are generally within doors. Armenian 
women not unfrequently wear a very opaque 
face-veil; sometimes it reaches from below 
over the mouth to the nose, in the way in 
which Englishmen adjust a “wrap.” With all 
Eastern women this practice becomes by habit 
desired as a protection against the weather. 
But that Christian women should adopt 
the veil so largely is undoubtedly in the main 
due to the bad reputation which, as the result 
of Turkish customs, attaches to a woman 
who is seen in the streets with her face 
exposed. 

There is a good deal of disease in the towns 
of Asia Minor, for which the carelessness of 
the population with regard to their drinking- 
water must be held to a great extent re- 
sponsible. It is forbidden by the sacred 
law of Islam that a believer should de- 
liberately pollute this element of life. But 
the faithful are quite reckless as to any in- 
direct contamination. It does not seem to 
vecur to the Mussulman mind that to place 
refuse near a stream is in many cases, especially 
in wet weather, equivalent to placing it in 
the stream. Alluding to the copious spring 
of limpid water which wells out into an 
extensive stone basin or reservoir at the 
entrance of the village of LEverek, Mr. 
Tozer says, “In this the boys of 
Everek are fond of bathing, so that, as the 
water supply of the place comes from here, 
the natives have the unusual arrangement of 
washing in the water first and drinking it 
afterwards.” This, however, is a very mild 
indication of the impurities in the water which 
1s consumed in Oriental towns. It is not too 
much to assert that a reasonable progress in 
the arts of civilisation would lessen the death- 
rate of Asia by one-half. It is a common 
error to suppose that ‘Turkish soldiers are 
unused to a cold climate. In reality Asia 
Minor, which is the great recruiting ground 
for the Turkish army, would be less healthy 
than it is had it not a remarkably severe 
climate in winter; and, as Mr. Tozer observes, 

those who are inured to its extremes of 
temperature must possess very hardy con- 
stitutions,” 

Perhaps the most interesting part of this 
Volume is reached when the writer enters 





Armenia, which occupies, as he says, a great 
part of thé triangle lying between three seas 
—the Méditerranean, the Euxine, and the 
Caspian. The elevation of the country, which 
probably averages more than three thousand 
feet above the sea, has given the people a robust 
andenergetic character—one which Mr. Tozer 
thinks ‘will exercise a marked influence 
in determining the future of the East.” The 
leading bankers of Constantinople are gener- 
ally Armenians. These people are also to 
be found engaged in trade in the capitals of 
Europe and throughout all Asia, including 
British India. The hamals, or porters, of 
Constantinople are, as a rule, Armenians, and 
may be taken as types of their race—which is 
characterised in its political and social life by 
industry, perseverance, and long-suffering 
endurance. One of the physical glories of 
Armenia is Mount Ararat, and another is 
Lake Van, which has an area about twice as 
large as the Lake of Geneva, and is more than 
five thousand feet above the sea-level. The 
water of Lake Van is too salt for drinking. 
There is no visible outlet ; and for thousands 
of years the human mind has puzzled 
over the absence of these ‘strong’ salts in 
the Tigris, which is supposed to have its 
head-waters in the same region. The most 
important place in Armenia is the city of 
Erzeroum, concerning which Lord Beacons- 
field prophesied in 1879 that it would soon be 
the scene of the strongest fortifications in that 
part of Asia. So far as we can gather from 
Mr. Tozer’s account, nothing has been done, 
and even repair has been left undone, since 
the war. He found that the troops in Erze- 
roum had received no pay for four years, 
‘and nothing but loyalty to the Sultan, and 
devotion to their religion, kept them from 
mutinying.” It might also, perhaps, be said 
that a lingering hope of getting some arrears 
held their allegiance. ‘The monthly pay, even of 
the zaptiehs—when it is paid—is, together 
with a bread ration, about 3s.; and, as Major 
Trotter has reported to the Foreign Office, 
“they are generally believed, in order to obtain 
a living, to get their share of almost every 
robbery that occurs, if indeed they are not in 
many instances the actual criminals.” 

Mr. Tozer’s travels end at Trebizond ; and 
the worst fault we can find with his work is 
that, both in regard to Erzeroum and Trebi- 
zond, he deals too exclusively with the records of 
antiquity, when the matter of greatest interest 
would be the actual condition of these places 
as seen by an unofficial traveller, and espe- 
cially the effect of the annexation of the 
adjoining territory to Russia upon the great 
trade route which passes from Trebizond 
through Erzeroum to Persia and Central Asia. 
Yet, even apart from the absence of informa- 
tion such as is most needed, we must add that 
marks of hasty compilation may be observed in 
the latter part of the work which are to be 
regretted. This often happens in an other- 
wise excellent book of travels. However, in 
spite of all defects, Mr. ‘Tozer’s work 
may, on the whole, be commended as a good 
and useful mixture of ancient and modern 
information concerning a part of the world to 
which the eyes of Englishmen will some day 
be again directed with deeper interest than 
that which prevails at present. 

ARTHUR ARNOLD. 





History of the Church of England from the 
Abolition of the Roman Jurisdiction. By 
Richard Watson Dixon, M.A., Vicar of 
Hayton, Honorary Canon of Carlisle. 
Vol. Il. Henry VIII., av. 1538-47 ; 
Edward VI., a.p. 1547-48. (Routledge.) 


Mr. Drxon has changed his publisher as well 
as his printer since the appearance of his first 
volume, which we reviewed February 16, 
1878. We should have been glad to speak 
in the same generally favourable terms of 
this as we did of the preceding part of the 
History; but one defect which we noticed— 
viz., the author’s inadequate appreciation of 
character—comes out more strongly now than 
before. And this is one of the causes of his 
failure to grasp the nature of the changes 
inaugurated in the first two years of Edward’s 
reign, beyond which the present volume does 
not reach. 

Our author appears to have formed no true 
conception of the characters of the principal 
agentsin the changes of religion that were being 
gradually forced on the nation ; neither, again, 
is he sufficiently acquainted with the literature 
of the period to appreciate the real state 
of the case. It is next to impossible to 
understand the history of the Reformation 
unless it is remembered that Lutheranism 
never had the slightest hold over English 
people, and that the changes of Edward’s 
reign were all designed in the direction of 
Zwinglianism, while in those of Elizabeth’s 
reign this theory had to give way to the more 
pronounced utterances of Calvinism. We 
recommend Mr. Dixon, before he proceeds 
farther, to read Sanders, and master at least 
the true outline of the history before he 
continues the perilous task he has entered on. 
He is quite capable of writing as good a 
history of this reign as he did of the 
preceding reign, if only he had the 
requisite knowledge of the subject. It 
would take a volume to exhibit the evidence 
of the conclusion that inevitably comes out 
from the facts. We can but state that con- 
clusion in the barest way in this article. 
And it is this: that there was a deliberate 
intention from the first to carry the altera- 
tions of religion to the extent which appears 
in the Second Prayer Book and Forty-two 
Articles of KEdward’s last year. The Cal- 
vinistic doctrine professed in the household 
of Somerset, and perhaps really believed by 
him, was the thin veil by which he may have 
succeeded in disguising from himself the 
grasping ambition and absorbing covetous- 
ness which characterise all his proceedings, 
Cranmer was the merest tool and passive in- 
strument in his hands, occasionally offering a 
feeble resistance, but always overborne by 
the stronger hand of his chief. His dream 
of uniting Lutherans and Zwinglians and 
opposing a united front to Rome was soon 
dispelled, and he went with the current, he 
being solitary in the council and almost alone 
among English bishops, whose prejudices were 
in favour of Lutheranism, for, indeed, he was 
the only one who had witnessed anything of 
its practical working just before he was 
recalled from his embassy to fill the archiepis- 
copal see of Canterbury. 

Not only is Mr. Dixon entirely at sea as 
regards English politicians and divines, but 
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he does not seem to understand the position 
of the foreigners whom Cranmer invited over 
to help him to establish unity among the 
divided sects of Protestantism. To speak of 
Peter Martyr as “the head of the Lutheran 
conclave at Lambeth” is a simple absurdity. 
Even Bucer could scarcely be spoken of as a 
Lutheran, though he always did his best to 
represent the differences between Luther and 
Zwingli as being of little or no importance. 
And when our author speaks of Ridley as not 
likely to maintain anything contrary to 
Catholic doctrine, is it possible that he could 
ever have read Ridley’s works, or does he 
not recollect that Cranmer attributed his 
conversion from Lutheranism to Zwinglio- 
Calvinism to “ my lord of London.” 

It would have been far better if Mr. Dixon 
had finished this volume at the end of the 
reignof Henry VIII. This would have been a 
more natural point to end a volume at, and 
he would have had time to read ahead of the 
period about which he writes, for there are 
many indications of his being but imperfectly 
acquainted with much of the proceedings of 
this and the following reign. For instance, 
he speaks of Gardiner as heing the only high 
ecclesiastic who throughout the reigns of 
Henry and Edward thoroughly knew his 
own mind, and alludes to changes of opinion 
shown by him in after-times. Now, this is 
simply a misrepresentation of this eminent 
prelate, whose changes of opinion should have 
been spoken of as in the past and not in the 
future. Gardiner’s early career in backing 
up the King against the Pope is certainly 
disgraceful; but the changes adopted in 
Edward’s reign proved to his mind that the 
separation from the rest of the Western 
Church was a mistake, and he once for all 
retracted that mistake when he was thoroughly 
convinced that he was in error, and his sub- 
sequent conduct was consistent throughout. 
Indeed, it is difficult to conceive a greater 
contrast than that presented by the bullying 
and overbearing style of Dr. Stephens, as he 
was commonly at that time designated, bad- 
gering the Pope in the matter of the divorce, 
and the dignified conduct of the same man 
as Bishop of Winchester and Lord High 
Chancellor after England was again recon- 
ciled to the papal obedience. 

We are not without hope that what we 
have said may induce so candid an enquirer 
after truth as Mr. Dixon evidently is to re- 
consider the judgment he has arrived at about 
the reforming party in Edward’s reign. We 
had hoped to find in him an ally who would 
help to spread the true view of the hideous 
transactions of the reformers of this time. 
But like his predecessor in this department of 
history, the late Dean of Chichester, he has 
been unable to shake off his early prejudices 
as regards the character of Cranmer. He has 
quoted, at length, the letter which this 
cowardly and hypocritical prelate wrote to 
the King on the subject of Cromwell’s con- 
demnation ; yet if Cranmer’s character were 
to be judged solely by this letter, and the 
similar effusion which he penned in the case 
of Anne Boleyn, there would be enough to 
condemn him as one who was willing to 
sacrifice his friends to save himself. Or, 
again, how is it possible to imagine a man of 
common uprightness being all along associated 





with such a monster of iniquity as Henry VIII., 
and never incurring the displeasure of the 
King? We think, also, that Mr. Dixon 
requires to be cautioned against trusting to 
Fox so much. That writer did not, in 
general, mutilate or misrepresent documents ; 
but the conversations he gives between bishops 
and their victims are entitled to no credit 
unless they are confirmed by other con- 
temporary evidence. 

We are sorry to find fault with Mr. Dixon ; 
and we gladly turn to the earlier part of his 
volume, where there is a valuable account of 
the nefarious transactions connected with the 
surrendry (we wish he would not invent new 
words like swrrendry) of the monasteries. He 
has traced the visitors from county to county, 
and has pointed out some of the numerous 
mistakes in the carelessly executed volume on 
the subject published by the Camden Society. 
We think, too, he has formeda fair and impartial 
estimate of the state of the monasteries at the 
time, and his testimony is of the more value 
because he cannot be suspected of any undue 
admiration of the monastic state. 

In conclusion, we venture to suggest to Mr. 
Dixon a line of reading which will throw a 
flood of light upon the projected changes in 
the reign of Edward VI., viz., the notes 
printed in the margins or at the end of the 
chapters of the New Testament of Tyndale’s 
version issued by authority from 1548 to 
1558. The version itself was chosen in pre- 
ference to that of the Great Bible, or Cranmer’s 
version, because of its Calvinism ; and the notes 
which were newly added to these little volumes 
were intended gradually to prepare the people 
for the abolition of episcopacy and the recep- 
tion of Calvinistic doctrine. 

Nicnoxtas Pocock. 








A HISTORY ,OF SLAVONIC LITERATURES. 


Istoria Slavianskikh Literatour. A. N. 
Pipina i V. D. Spasovicha. “ History of 
Slavonic Literatures.’ By A. N. Pipin 
and V. D. Spasovich. (St. Petersburg.) 


Tuts second edition of the work of Messrs. 
Pipin and Spasovich fills a real void in 
Slavonic literature. While confined to the 
Russian language, its circulation has neces- 
sarily been limited, but it has been now made 
accessible to a greater number of readers by 
the German translation of Herr Pech, him- 
self of Slavonic origin. A little time ago, the 
work of M. Courritre was noticed in the 
columns of the Acapemy. That book, on a 
similar subject, was hastily written, and 
contained many inaccuracies. The present 
publication has only one deficiency which 
prevents its being complete—the subject of 
Russian literature is wholly omitted. The 
discussion, however, of this will follow, as the 
editors tell us, in a separate volume. In 
many of the intricate questions of Slavonic 
philology and literature we observe that M. 
Pipin, while fairly stating the case on both 
sides, does not give the weight of his opinion 
to either. Thus he leaves undecided the rela- 
tions between the Cyrillic and Glagolitic 
alphabets ; and, although he speaks in a very 
suspicious way about the (supposed) monu- 
ments of early Bohemian literature, concern- 
ing which so keen a controversy has been 
raging during the last fifty years, we cannot 
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very satisfactorily divine his own views. He 
shows, however, a complete knowledge of the 
literature on the subject, down to the last 
production of Sembera. Among the most 
serious attacks must be mentioned those lately 
made against the Mater Verborum Codex by 
Messrs. Patera and Baum. The reputation 
of Hanka, frequently jeopardised, is now be- 
coming more and more tarnished. 

Bulgarian literature is fully treated of in 

this work; much about it will be new to 
those not previously acquainted with M. 
Jiretek’s books. The malignant influence of 
Phanariot hostility upon the struggles of this 
unfortunate people for national life has not 
been overlooked. The description given of 
the corrupt state of society among the Con- 
stantinopolitan Greeks is fully borne out by 
what we read in such books as Edward 
Clarke’s travels. The Prussian ambassador in 
1779 thus describes the Phanar (cited by 
Pipin i. 100) :— 
‘* Le fils y apprend de bonne heure 4 assassiner 
si adroitement son pere pour quelque argent 
qu il ne sauroit étre poursuivi. Les intrigues, 
les cabales, l’hypocrisie, la trahison, la perfidie, 
surtout l'art d’extorquer de l’argent de toutes 
mains y sont enseignés méthodiquement.” 


It was in consequence of the plots of the 
Greek priests that the unfortunate brothers 
Miladinov, editors of the best collection of 
Bulgarian ballads hitherto published, were 
thrown into a Turkish prison and met with a 
violent death. 

In the Serbo-Croatian portion of this work 
due prominence is given to the labours of 
Dosithei Obradovic’ and ‘the Illyrian school 
under Ljudevit Gaj. Altogether the Servians 
may be congratulated on the very creditable 
figure they have made since their emancipa- 
tion from the Turkish yoke. Many of the 
poems of Preradovic, Jovanovic, and Raditevic 
are conspicuous by their genuine feeling and 
elegance of expression. The reader who 
desires to make himself acquainted with 
what the Serbo-Croats have done in literature 
(for the two are essentially the same people, 
although under different governments) should 
betake himself to the Antologija Pjesnictva 
Hrvatskoga i Srbskoga, edited by August 
Senoa at Agram in 1876. 

In the second volume (for the Polish portion 
especially) M. Pipin has had the advantage 
of the assistance of M. Spasovich. The great 
names of Polish literature are dwelt upon at 
proportionate length, such as Kochanowski, 
Mickiewicz Krasinski, and Slowacki, writers 
who ought to be better known to the English 
public than they generally are. In the first 
we have the chief poet of the Renaissance in 
Poland. Kochanowski was fully persuaded 
of his own immortality; but his prophecy, 
uttered after the manner of Horace, has not 
yet been fully verified— 

** Moscow and the Tatars shall hear of me, 

And the English inhabitants of a remote world, 

The German and the warlike Spaniard know me, 

And he who drinks the deep waters of the Tiber. 
Of many of the more celebrated poems an 
analysis is given, such as the Marya of 
Malezewski and the fantastic Jrydion of 
Krasinski. By-the-way, it may be mentioned 
that, although this strange mystic is almost 
unknown in England, there is a translation 
into English by an American lady, Martha 
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Cook, published at Philadelphia in 1875. 
And I may also recommend those who wish 
to become acquainted with the great Polish 
trio, Mickiewicz, Slowacki, and Krasinski, to 
read Cybulski’s Geschichte der polnischen 
Dichtkunst (Posen, 1880). 

The Bohemian portion of the work is very 
ample, and carried down to the latest pro- 
ductions in the language. This wil] prove 
serviceable to those who cannot make use of 
the admirable Anthologie of M. Jiretek; but 
the plan of M. Pipin’s work covers much 
more ground. Ample space is given to 
the writings of Vrehlicky (Emil Frida), a 
remarkable poet, who deserves to be better 
known, and the sweet lyrics of Zeyer, 
Neruda, Mdme. Krasnohorska, Slidek, and 
others. This complete and _ well-written 
work concludes with an account of the’scanty 
literature of the Lusatian Wends, who form a 
small island, as it were, in a Teutonic ocean. 
It is, indeed, astonishing, and may console 
any depressed nationality, when we reflect 
what this courageous little people has done, 
cut in two as they are, and divided between 
Saxony and Prussia. In spite of vexatious 
laws and the affected contempt of their 
German masters, they still publish a variety 
of useful books, and their Casopis, or journal, 
appears twice a year. The Dictionary of this 
language, published by Dr. Pfuhl in 1866, is 
of considerable value, not merely to the 
Slavonic scholar, but to the student of com- 
parative philology generally. 

Of the discussions of the editors on that 
bugbear of certain minds, Panslavism, I shall, 
on the present occasion, say nothing. In 
some points one feels inclined to challenge 
the opinions of MM. Pipin and Spasovich ; 
thus the refusal to concede a high place to 
Vrehlicky, because he has but rarely chosen 
national subjects, seems unjust to his great 
merits. On the whole, however, the 
criticism exhibited in the book is sound, 
especially on the subjects of Slavonic 
mythology and the forgeries of Verkovic. 
Two points may be casually mentioned upon 
which the editors appear to have gone wrong. 
Linde, the Polish philologist, was not of 
German, but of Swedish, extraction (see 
Zapiski Shishkova, ii. 361); and it is a 
somewhat whimsical statement that the very 
clever Latin lyrics of the Jesuit Sarbiewski 
are still studied in the English schools. His 
poems are indeed read by the learned, but by 
them only, and a few lines from them have 
become stock quotations among people who 
have little or no idea of their author. Before 
concluding my notice I must mention with 
commendation the little historical summaries 
prefixed to the chapters, which are very use- 
ful, and the complete table of the Slavonic 
anguages and dialects, which is more accu- 
tate than those given by Schafarik and 
Schleicher. Wir1aM R. Morritt. 








NEW NOVELS. 

Washington Square: The Pension Beaurepas: 
A Bundle of Letters. By Henry James, 
Jun. In 2 vols. (Maemillan.) 

Queenie’s Whim. By Rosa Nouchette Carey. 
In 3 vols. (Bentley.) 


Idonea, By Anne Beale. Jn 3 vols. (Hurst 
& Blackett.) Jn 3 vols. (Hurs 





A Story of Autumn. 
Carr. (Remington.) 


In Washington Square Mr. James has struck 
a new chord and achieved a new success. He 
has not only had the audacity to choose for 
his heroine a girl plain, awkward, and wholly 
devoid of charm, and the skill to enlist all our 
sympathies on her side, but he has allotted 
the other parts in his drama to three people 
whom we either disapprove or dislike, while 
we yet regard their strategic movements with 
absorbing interest. Finally, he has dared to 
fill a volume and a-half with the discussion of 
a possible marriage between the rich heiress 
and her penniless suitor, though contriving to 
the very last to keep us in suspense as to the 
result. Nothing, it may be said, can exceed 
the simplicity of the problem to be solved. 
Catherine Sloper—who we feel sure was des- 
tined by nature to be called Charlotte—was 
the daughter of a New York physician in 
good practice, who had married a rich lady 
now dead. At the age of twenty she had not 
outgrown her childish unattractiveness, and 
it was consequently a matter of surprise and 
gratitude to her to become the object of the 
attentions of handsome young Morris Town- 
send. Her father, considering the matter 
from the point of view of the most unpreju- 
diced observer, decided at once that the young 
man was mercenary, and that a stop must be 
put to the whole affair. In this, however, he 
found that he had reckoned without his 
daughter. Catherine opposed a dutiful but 
steady front, and was supported in her 
resistance by the counsels of her aunt, Mrs. 
Penniman, ever anxious to be romantic by 
proxy. Mrs. Penniman is one of the most 
delightful people it has been our lot to meet 
with in fiction. Her elaborate affectations, 
her untiring efforts to produce a sense of mys- 
tery about her surroundings, and the extra- 
ordinary inappropriateness of her expressions 
when speaking of the result, all make upa 
whole which is one of the very best sketches 
of the sort that has ever been done. 
Only once have we seen anything at all 
like her, and that was in the representa- 
tion of Dame Pluche by Mdme. Jouassain. 
Mrs. Penniman is absolutely without moral 
sense as we understand it. It was nothing 
to her that she was encouraging Catherine 
to’ disobey her father, that she was urging 
her to risk her happiness in a clandestine 
marriage, and that she was receiving in her 
brother’s house a guest of whom she knew he 
disapproved, for Mrs. Penniman had long 
since sacrificed truth, sense, and taste on the 
altar of Romance. So she was quite at ease 
when she made an appointment with the un- 
willing Mr. Townsend in a low restaurant in 
the purlieus of New York, going with a 
reticule on her arm in order to look “ like a 
woman of the people,” the object of the inter- 
view being to entreat him to marry Catherine 
at once and trust to the doctor relenting 
afterwards. She had no scruples when, in 
giving her sister an account of an interview 
she had had with Catherine, in which the 
latter had not only declined to pour out any 
confidences, but had very nearly turned her 
aunt from the room, she observed that 
Catherine had told her “ she had a genius for 
consolation,’’ because to have stated the facts 
as they really were would have spoilt the 
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attitude of love-lorn maiden which it was 
proper her niece should assume. No better 
foil could have been provided for Catherine, 
In her we see a maiden about as different 
from the introspective heroines of latter-day 
novels as can well be imagined. Her nature, 
commonplace in most respects, was lifted into 
something almost like heroism by its stead- 
fastness. She was true, not only to her idea of 
her lover and to her duty to her father, but also 
to her duty to herself. In spite of continued 
want of sympathy and occasional brutality 
on the part of her father, she was willing to 
wait till she could gain his consent, without 
ever showing, in voice or manner, that she con- 
sidered herself harshly treated—a neglect of 
her opportunities deeply resented by Mrs. 
Penniman. It was only when she had been 
stung by a long course of irony and insult 
that she made up her mind to take the 
matter into her own hands; but even then 
her revolt, though open, was reticent. One 
fine touch we cannot help noticing. When 
near the close of bis life, Dr. Sloper asked 
Catherine to give him a promise that she 
would never marry the man whose mercenary 
schemes had been years before placed beyond 
a doubt. She declined to give the promise, 
though a large portion of her fortune was at 
stake. She,knew she could never marry 
Morris Townsend as he had revealed himself 
to be, but she instinctively felt that the refusal 
must be the result of her own nature, and 
not the result of external pressure. Mr. 
James has frequently been charged with not 
being able to tell a story; but is there one 
among his novels where we can guess with 
certainty how the characters will act, or what 
the end is tobe? Even in Washington Square 
we tremble at the last; for when the Ethio- 
pian had changed his skin to that extent that 
Mrs. Penniman had held her tongue for 
seventeen years on the subject of Catherine’s 
matrimonial intentions, we cannot predict 
that a similar change may not have taken 
place in Catherine herself. Fortunately, she 
found she could not piece together the broken 
Dagon, and replace him on his pedestal. 
Those who have been oppressed by the 
dreariness of the foreign tour taken by Dr. 
and Miss Sloper will turn with delight to the 
boarding-house experiences of Miss Miranda 
Hope in Paris. A Bundle of Letters contains 
the sketches of the inmates of this Parisian 
establishment by each other’s pens, beginning 
with a young lady of enquiring mind from 
Bangor, U.S., to whom everything was real 
interesting, who could see no impropriety 
in anything out of the Decalogue, but whose 
innocence and simplicity had instinctively 
shielded her. We have the sweet, elegant, 
somewhat prolix letter of the high-born Eng- 
lish girl, whose long, clinging, embroidered 
dress, decorated with a row of “spinal buttons,” 
called forth the admiration of the gentlemen 
and the reprobation of the ladies. A young 
American aesthetic gentleman pours forth his 
experiences to his kindred spirit in Boston, 
and classes days according to the schools of 
painting to which they belong, and speaks of 
a past episode in his life as “gray and 
cottony—he might almost say woolly,” 
in tone. These and many more equally 
characteristic make up some of the most 
amusing pages Mr, James has ever written, 
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There is much that is clever and even 
interesting about Queenie’s Whim. The 
characters are, for the most part, true to life, 
and there are some pretty studies of simple, 
homely, country people dwelling on the edge 
of the lakes and the moors. But we should 
have been better pleased had the heroine, 
who is intended to be a modest maiden, not 
fallen in love quite so promptly with the 
hero, himself on the verge of an engagement 
with another young lady. This young person, 
the daughter of a neighbouring clergyman, 
forcibly reminds us of Miss Majoribanks in 
the excellent way in which she performs her 
own duties and tries to perform other 
people’s. She aiso isin love with the master- 
ful hero, Garth Clayton; but, in her efforts 
to manage the affair after her own fashion, 
alienates him completely. The antagonism 
between the two girls, which is totally in- 
comprehensible to the object of their affection, 
is very well indicated. Queenie—for such is 
the odious name of the heroine—has on her 
side the advantages attaching to a new-comer ; 
but she is terribly handicapped by a fortune 
that is left to her while she is visiting 
Garth’s sisters, for Garth has repeatedly and 
somewhat unnecessarily declared his intention 
never to marry a woman with money. The 
“whim” is that she suppresses the fact of 
the money for some time, in order that Garth 
may fall in love with her while she is the 
village schoolmistress at Ilepshaw. Of course 
he finds out, and declines to speak, and it 
requires the intervention of Emmie, Queenie’s 
little sister, to put things straight. Emmie 
is meant to be pathetic, but only succeeds in 
being rather wearisome. However, she writes 
on her death-bed the orthodox letter to Garth, 
hears him make his confession, sees him put 
the ring on her sister’s finger, and departs in 
peace. 


Idonea is one of those tales which appear 
in such numbers during the year, and are 
meant to satisfy the craving for excitement 
existing in the human mind in the most 
harmless manner. There are plenty of 
poisonous-looking snakes in this garden of 
Eden ; but, on closer acquaintance, we find 
that their fangsaredrawn. In Jdonea there is 
a lady who has left home under very suspicious 
circumstances ; and, after thinking the worst 
of her for many years, her relations discover 
that she is the most virtuous of her sex, and 
has been caring for the two children of 
a friend. Then there is the wicked baronet, 
who tries to make love to Idonea, and 
engages himself to another lady, but who 
is unmasked on the eve of the ceremony by 
his lawful wife. The heroine herself, a bright, 
pleasant girl, is the most successful study in 
the book ; but we cannot speak so highly of 
either her lover or brother. Miss Beale has 
crowded her canvas with too many figures, 
with the result of a blurred conception on the 
mind of the reader. 


A Story of Autumn is the history of one old 
maid told by another. The heroine is the shy 
daughter of an old country rector, and at the 
age of seventeen gets engaged to a man of the 
world many years her senior. The marriage is, 
however, broken off at the last minute by the 
malice of one of her cousins, who discloses 
the fact that the hero, Capt. Ducane, would 
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have been married Jong before had not 
wilful misrepresentation caused a separation 
between him and his fiancée. On hearing 
this, Madge breaks off her engagement without 
alleging any reason, either to her lover or her 
father, who take the matter more quietly than 
could have been expected. The story is 
prettily told, and has some touches of deserip- 
tion which show that Mrs. Comyns Carr is an 
observer of nature. Is she not, however, 
inaccurate in a minute point of costume when 
she dresses a young lady thirty-two years ago 
in a sealskin jacket ? Such things were un- 
known to our mothers, and would assuredly 
have been deemed out of place for a young 
girl. Leonora B. Lana. 





RECENT VERSE. 


Scenes and Songs. By Gerald Bendall. (Barrett.) 
We cannot better criticise Mr. Bendall than by 
saying that his volume suggests to the reviewer 
the writing of a poem to be entitled ‘‘ Any 
Critic to any Poet.” We once knew a reviewer 
of the old school—may his soul rest in peace !— 
who, after reading a certain volume of verse, 
exclaimed, ‘‘Oh, you sir, why aren’t you 
better?” The question of that ancient friend 
of ours has recurred to us constantly during 
the perusal of Scenes and Songs. The chief 
thing in the book—‘‘ The Assassination of 
Buckingham ’—would have been altogether 
admirable if there never had been such a person 
as Mr. Robert Browning; while even as it is it 
exhibits a carefulness in its verse to which Mr. 
Browning rarely condescends, side by side, it 
must be admitted, with occasional dips into the 
bathos to which Mr. Browning also does not 
condescend. The next thing in the book 
would have been wholly admirable if there 
never had been such a person as Mr. Morris; 
while the author's management of the mixed 
anapaestic and spondaic trimeter would also be a 
thing to be admired without alloy if Mr. Tenny- 
son and Mr. Swinburne had not written. As 
it is, we can only say that Mr. Bendall, if he 
desires to show how well he can hunt old trails, 
has completely achieved his quest. That he 
might do something better than tbis is toler- 
ably evident, and we can produce no stronger 
— than the penultimate poem in the book. 
t is not the best thing contained therein, 
but it is the most original :— 





‘* METHUSELAH AND THE ANGEL, 


‘* Methuselah lived on a mountain 
Five hundred years and a day, 
And at eve as he sat by his fountain, 
An angel came down the way. 
*§ © You live without roof, tile, or rafter 
‘To cover your reverend head ; 
Why not build for the years that come after 
A dwelling ?’ God’s messenger said. 
** Asked the patriarch, ‘How many seasons 
Must pass ere my life will be o’er ?’ 
Quoth the angel, ‘I’ve very good reasons 
For supposing five hundred or more.’ 
***Q! life is a vapour, a bubble,’ 
Said the sage without turning his face ; 
* And it seems to me scarce worth the trouble 
To provide for so trifling a space.’ ” 


This is doggerel if anybody chooses to say so. 
But the man who can write in this original 
fashion, and who can give his writing the 
finished turns which he has given to his poems 
which are merely imitative, could, if he put his 
horses together, do something that would last. 


The Golden Queen. By E. A. Sloane. (Grif- 
fith and Farran.) We fear there is nothing to 
be suid for Mr. Sloane. His book is a poem in 
five cantos entitled ‘* Woe! Woe!” At least, it 





deals with the Indian tribes of North America, 
and it contains such couplets as the following :— 
‘* He paused a moment, there to take a view 
What well-directed industry could do.” 
The Golden Queen is worth a moment’s pause in 
order to see what ill-directed industry can do. 


XXXVI. Lyrics and XIT, Sonnets. By T. 
B. Aldrich. (Boston, U.S.: Houghton, Mifflin 
and Co.) It has been said that imitation is the 
sincerest form of flattery. If it be so Mr. 
Andrew Lang must be sincerely flattered by 
this book. The title, the arrangement of the 
title, the format, and the ornament on cover 
and title-page are evidently copied directly from 
his recent volume of Ballades in Blue China. We 
have no objection to the model, but it is perhaps 
not superfluous to refer American authors to a 
certain very well-known story of Bishop Latimer. 
The contents of the volume are extracted from 
previously published works of Mr. Aldrich’s, 
and therefore they require no detailed criticism. 
We have seen stronger American verse; but 
the fashion of title, it is well to warn aspiring 
American bards, may be pushed too far. Nu- 
merical description of contents is doubtless 
honest, but when the contents are simply selec- 
tions it grows otiose. We might come, it is 
clear, to the style of emigrant ships: ‘‘ Em- 
barked 173 and three-quarters statute adults on 
such-and-such a day.” 


Thirty Years’ Poems Old and New. By tho 
Author of ‘‘ John Halifax, Gentleman.” (Mac. 
millan.) This elegantly printed and well- 
filled volume contains, perhaps, ten thousand 
verses, more or less, and detailed criticism of it 
would be somewhat out of place. Except a few 
ferocious champions of her own sex, everybody 
admits the literary skill, the admirable moral 
tone, and the amiable domestic tendencies of 
Mrs. Craik. Perhaps she is not a heaven-born 
poetess. But she not seldom reaches a region 
which is very near to the heavenly country ; and 
no better example of this faculty of hers can be 

iven than some lines which are widely known, 
but not so widely known, perhaps, as they 
should be. 
‘*AN OLD IDEA, 
‘* Stream of my life, dull placid river, flow. 

I have no fear of the ingulfing seas ; 

Neither I look before me nor behind, 

But lying mute, with wave-dipped hand, float on. 
‘* Tt was not always so. My brethren, see 

This oar-stained trembling palm, It keeps the 


si 
Of Santide mad wrestling with the waves that 
drift 
Immutably, eternally, along. 
‘«T would have had them flow through fields and 
flowers 
Giving and taking freshness, perfume, joy. 
It winds through—here. Be silent, O my soul. 
The finger of God’s wisdom drew its line. 
** So I lean back and look up to the stars, 
And count the ripples circling to the shore, 
And watch the solemn river rolling on 
Until it widen to the open sea.” 
The amateurs of ‘‘criticism of life” have 
nothing to complain of here, and_ technical 
criticism can almost, if not entirely, excuse 
a certain laxness of string. Much else of the 
same sort is to be found in this volume, and 
not a little which is as worthy in matter and 
more carefully adjusted in manner. 


Songs in the Twilight. By the Rev. C. D. 
Bell. (Nisbet.) Verse of a wholly or mainly 
devotional character which is not presumptuous 
or wholly inept is by the law of its being 
exempt from severe criticism. It has a public 
and a purpose of its own with which purely 
literary censorship has nothing to do. Mr. 
Bell’s volume has a rule of this sort. 


A Sheaf gleaned in French Fields, By Toru 
Dutt. (C. Kegan Paul and Co.) That the 
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translations of that lamented and remarkable 
example of Asiatic precocity, Miss Toru Dutt, 
should have gone into a new edition is, if we 
look to their merit only, not in the least sur- 
prising. The author had an extraordinary 
feeling for literature, and a wonderful faculty 
for transversing. Standing, as she did, at a 
distance almost equally great from English and 
from French, she was probably free from some 
of the difficulties which beset ordinary trans- 
lators. Certain it is that few Englishers have 
been so successful in giving the flavour of 
French verse from du Bellay to Baudelaire to 
English verse as Toru Dutt. Her critical views 
as given in notes are, as was only to be ex- 
pected, sometimes a little crude, but they show 
extraordinary acuteness. For personal interest 
mingled with interest purely literary the volume 
had, and has, a very unusual claim on readers 
both in France and England. 


Verses. By E. M. Harris. (G. Bell and 
Sons.) The distinguishing note of these Verses 
—a note which lifts them a long way above 
their fellows—is a rare union of subdued humour 
with considerable science of verse. Miss Harris 
is not a comic poetess—God forbid !—but she 
rarely writes in a high key, and her low keys 
are very delicately adjusted so as to catch the 
ear with a music which is neither vulgar nor 
“precious.” Poetry of this kind (for in its 
way it is certainly poetry, and not merely verse) 
suffers from quotation, because the amount of 
it which should be quoted in order to attune 
the reader’s ear to its peculiar melody is some- 
what too great for a short notice. The book, 
however, has given us no little pleasure; and 
it may be taken as one of the innumerable 
proofs of the folly of those critics who think 
that, if thoy were to set before them the prin- 
ciple of accepting verse merely because it is 
good verse, nothing but immorality and irre- 
ligion would pass muster. The true‘ poetical 
critic knows better. There is not a single line 
in Miss Harris’s book which a blushing curate 
might not read to his maiden aunt with a 
certainty of her approval of its sentiments, and 
yet it commends itself to any critic who demands 
of verse that it shall be verse, and not some- 
thing else. 


Pygmalion in Cyprus. By G. E. Lancaster. 
(Clowes and Son.) Mr. Lancaster’s Preface is, 
we must confess, more interesting to us than 
his poems, and yet even to his Preface we 
cannot accord much space. Mr. Lancaster puts 
aquestion to the world and his critics which 
many writers of verse have put before. He 
says: ‘*Qur ego versiculos non scribam? I 
have thought, I have felt, and the other fellows, 
though they may have thought and felt too, 
have not thought my thoughts or felt my 
feelings.” We give his sense if not his words. 
The answer is obvious. There is no reason why 
Mr. Lancaster should not write verse which is 
doubtless a satisfaction to him; there is every 
reason why he should not publishit. For be 
must remember that the reader has no more 
thought his thoughts or felt his feelings than 
the other poets have. But the other poets, or 
least some of them, succeed in making the 
reader think their thoughts and feel their 
feelings. Mr. Lancaster, to judge from our 
experience (and we have read his verses in no 
unfriendly spirit), does not do this. 


John the Baptist: an Epic Poem. By H. O. 
Leonard, M.A. (J. Clarke.) We may have 
Temarked before that an epic poem in fifty or 
Sixty pages is a thing to be thankful for. If 
we have, we can only apologise to Mr. Leonard 
for putting him off with a second-hand criticism. 

® cannot think of any more appropriate. 

Dolores: a Theme with Variations. (C. Kegan 

aul and Co.) Dolores is a tale in verse of 
considerable length delivered in varying metres. 
Except epics and tragedies, tales in yerse are 





probably the most difficult things todo. There 
are at this present moment exactly two English- 
men and no more who can do them. ‘The 
author of Dolores does not add a third to the 
number. 


Poetry for Boys. Selected by D. Munro. 
(G. Bell and Sons.) Mr. Munro says that he 
does not know any book containing a selection 
of lyrical poetry only for schooluse. The Golden 
Treasury suggests itself, but perhaps he would 
reply that this appeals rather to adults than to. 
school-boys. His own is a very good selection, 
fullof interest, not limited to any school of poetry, 
and including the best things of most schools. 
If we have a fault to find with it it is that, with 
a very few exceptions, it is confined to poets of 
the last two centuries. Boys should not so 
learn English poetry. But if we remark the 
absent we have no fault to find with the present. 


The Birthday Book of German Literature 
By J. W.L. (T. Laurie.) Of birthday books 
there is no end. But if they must exist we 
have seen many worse and not many better 
than J. W. L.’s. The fault of it—a common 
one with its class—is that the quotations are 
frequently lacking in personal and direct appli- 
cation. 


The Ingoldsby Lyrics. (Bentley.) This 
volume is an indispensable accompaniment to 
the Ingoldsby Legends. There have been so 
many editions of these latter, and their contents 
have been so various, that Mr. Barham has 
almost necessarily included in this volume some 
things which possessors of the famous book in 
its complete form already know. But much 
will be new even to faithful students of their 
Ingoldsby; and among the novelties we may 
mention ‘‘A London Eclogue,” an interview 
between Lord Anglesey and Daniel O’Connell, 
which may or may not take the place of pansies 
(‘for thoughts ’’) in the bouquet at the present 
time. 


Fancy, and other Rhymes. By J. Sibree. 
(Triibner.) Mr. Sibree’s is such a very small 
book that we have no heart to quarrel greatly 
with it. The chief poem contains a kind of 
sketch of the great poets and poems of the 
world. Fancy loquitur. We do not know 
that we like the account of the genesis of these 
things which Fancy gives; but Fancy is nothing 
if not fanciful. 


Skakespeare’s Dream, and other Poems. By 
William Leighton. (Lippincott.) This is a 
thin but stately quarto containing the poetical 
visions that Mr. Leighton’s soul has seen. It 
is introduced by a not unnecessary apology to 
the poet whose name it takes in vain. Here is 
Mr. Leighton’s account of the divine William : 


** Through all the action of each moving scene 
We hear the Pythia’s wild responsive cries, 
While in each pause her ecstasies between 
The poet’s notes of melody arise. 


‘** Nor e’er Apollo from Olympian skies 

Sent through his priestess shrieks so true reply, 

To his fond worshippers empassioned sighs. 
As breathes, O Shakespeare, from your poesy 
The questionings of the soul to still and 
satisty.” 

Shakspere and shrieks is, we must admit, a 
good concatenation, and does credit to the 
imaginer. JZove’s Labour's Lost has, however, 
saved us the trouble of criticism. ‘‘For Ali- 
sander, alas! you see how’tis. A little o’er- 
parted.” Mr. Leighton is, we doubt not, an 
excellent neighbour and a very good bowler ; 
but as an introducer of Shakspere to the world 
in verse he is a little o’erparted. 


Sonnets, and other Poems. By Maurice Pen- 
derrick. (Simpkin, Marshall and Co.) We 
have not often come across a more difficult book 
to criticise than Mr. Penderrick’s. It is not 


bulky; it contains some fifty or sixty sonnets, 
and perhaps sufficient miscellaneous poems—all 
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of them short—to fill up the contury. In ex- 
pression and in thought the pieces are almost 
invariably good. ‘Cupid and the Upas” only 
wants a sharper and more original mould im- 
pressed on it to be avery striking poem, and 
the same might be said of most of the rest. 
Mr. Penderrick’s voice is by no means an echo 
for the most part; but, as it has the opposite 
fault to the fault of the mere echo, it is 
undecided. The lines, smooth and flowing, 
just come short of the necessary crispness of 
movement; the expression, apt enough in its 
way, just comes short of remarkable appropri- 
ateness; the thought, acute and sometimes 
novel, just fails of striking utterance. At the 
same time it is fair to say that there are writers 
now living who have been exalted to the skies 
by Cabinet Ministers and archbishops whose 
best work is inferior to Mr. Penderrick’s. 


Alma Mater, and other Poems. By W. 
Richardson. (Glasgow: Hadden.) Mr. Richard- 
son tells us (or rather he borrows the words to 
tell us) that ‘‘there is a pleasure in poetic 
pains that only poets know.” The peculiar 
poetic pains which Mr. Richardson has experi- 
enced would seem to be an entire inability to 
master sense, grammar, rhythm, and rhyme. 
That this is painful we can well believe ; as for its 
being pleasurable we must take Mr. Richardson’s 
word for it. He seems to have been at some 
time or other a student of the University of 
Glasgow ; and he has put together in these 
pages some seven or eight thousand (at a rough 
estimate) of the formless, and frequently almost 
meaningless, verse which may be observed in 
the poets’ corners of the lower kind of country 
newspapers. Here is a stanza of Mr. Richard- 
son’s anent Hypatia :— 


‘* He instigated wiley monks, that busy, grasping 


lot, 
Who burn with zeal intolerant to all free speech 
and thought, 
To go and do a fiendish deed—in ambush lie 
await, 
And seize her when no one was near with 
furious, raging hate.” 
Here is another on William the Conqueror :— 
“There lived a Norman duke, no stronger one 
could be, 
— [!!!] by fair Arletta, a tanner's daughter 
she, 
And whom his father met beneath the cliff, 
Falaise, 
Who swore to her by God she was above all 
praise,” 
It would be cruel to criticise Mr. Richardson if 
he had not deserved it by profaning Hrlkiniy 
and Die Grenadiere with translations into 
hisdoggerel. He dedicates his rubbish to ‘‘ tho 
gentle spirit of humanity ’—i.e., classic learn- 
ing. That spirit might have taught him not to 
insult the masterpieces of Goethe and Heine. 








NOTES AND NEWS. 


A PROPOSAL is under consideration by the 
leading spelling reformers of Germany to 
hold an international congress in Berlin at 
the same time as the congress of Orientalists 
in September. The subjects suggested for con- 
sideration are the formation of a common 
alphabet for Europe, of a common alphabet for 
the East, and, finally, of a universal alphabet. 


Messrs. LoNGMANS AND Co. announce an 
important work by Mr. Thomas Brassey, en- 
titled Recent Naval Administration. The whole 
work will consist of eight volumes, of which the 
two first, on ‘‘ English and Foreign Ships of 
War,” with illustrations by the Chevalier E. de 
Martino, are already in the press. The same 
publishers have also nearly ready for publication 
The History of Ancient Egypt, in two volumes, 
with a map and numerous illustrations, by 
Prof. Rawlinson. 
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Mr. Tennyson’s song of the sisters, ‘“‘O 
Diviner Air,” from his new volume of poems, 
has been set as a duet by Mr. Arthur Sullivan, 
und will appear in that form in the Leiswre Hour 
for April. 

Mr. F. ReGInatp STaTHAM’s book on South 
Africa, which we announced last week as in 
preparation, will, we understand, be published 
immediately by Messrs. Macmillan and Co. 


THE same publishers will shortly issue a 
small yolume on The English Garden, by Mr. 
Henry A. Bright, whose similar book, on A Year 
in a Lancashire Garden, appeared last year. 


On a Raft and through the Desert is the title 
of an account of travels through Mesopotamia 
by Mr. Tristram J. Ellis, which will shortly be 

ublished in two volumes by Messrs. Field and 
Tuer, of ‘‘ Ye Leadenhalle Presse.” The author 
has illustrated his narrative by thirty-eight 
etchings, including scenes in Kurdistan, Mosul, 
Baghdad, on the Euphrates and the Tigris, and 
in the great Syrian desert. 


Messrs. WiILtiAMs AND NorGATE have in 
the press a new translation of the Prophecies of 
Isaiah, by the Rev. J. M. Rodwell, translator of 
The Book of Job, The Koran, &c. 


In the examination of certain documents in 
the national archives at Paris relating to the 
order of Knights of Jerusalem, an autograph 
signature of Corneille has been discovered. It 
is appended to a list of the lands occupied by 
the poet under the commanderie of Sainte-Vau- 
bourg, at Val-de-la-Haye, near Rouen, bearing 
date 1653. The interest of this discovery is 
twofold—first, because only five or six genuine 
autographs of Corneille are known to exist; 
and second, as attesting the wealth which the 

oet once had, and lost. The autograph has 
een placed under a glass frame in the gallery 
open to the public. 


WE understand that Cassell’s Household Guide 
is now being revised, with a view to its re-issue 
in serial form at an early date. 


WE are promised from a Leipzig firm an 
important monograph on the religion of the 
Sikhs, by Dr. Ernst Trumpp, professor in the 
University of Munich, whose edition of the 
Adi Granth, or Sikh Scriptures, was ;published 
by the Indian Government in 1877. 


OrueER forthcoming German publications are 
August von Kotzebue: Urtheile der Zeitgehossen 
und der Gegenwart, by W. von Kotzebue; and 
a biography of Oyril of Alexandria, by Dr. J. 
Kopallik, of Vienna. 


Nor a few of our readers will be glad to hear 
that, as one of the results of the late change of 
Ministry in Spain, Don Pascual Gayangos has 
received an appointment as Director of Public 
Instruction. 


The Tribune Reflects is the title of a satire, 
by Mr. St. John Brenon, on the Land League 
Agitation, which Messrs. Reeves and Turner 
will publish next week. 


Mr. H. H. Srarnam will, on Thursday next 
(March 17), give the first of a course of four 
lectures at the Royal Institution on ‘‘ Orna- 
ment, Historically and Critically considered ;” 
and the Rev. H. R. Haweis will, on Saturday 
next (March 19), give the first of a course of 
four lectures on ‘‘ American Humorists.” 


WE take the following from the Publishers’ 
Weekly of New York:—Messrs. Houghton, 
Mifflin and Oo, announce Karly Spring in 
Massachusetts, a volume comprising selections 
from the journal of Thoreau. These have been 
chosen and edited, with an Introduction, by 
Mr. H. G. O. Blake, who received all Thoreau’s 
MSS. at the death of Sophia Thoreau. Messrs. 
Gebbie and Co. have nearly ready the first 
volume of The Library of Choice Literature, 
edited by Mr. A. R. Spofford, Librarian of Con- 





gress, and Mr. Chas. Gibbon. The work will 
be completed in eight volumes, and will be 
illustrated with steel engravings. They will 
also issue early next month a second edition 
(revised to date) of L. B. Phillips’ Biographical 
Dictionary. 

Tue Surtees Society is now issuing Dialogi 
Laurentii Dunelmensis, pp. xxxviii.—92, edited 
by Canon Raine, and the first volume of the 
York Breviary, pp. xxi—cols. 944, edited by 
Mr. Lawley. 

A LITTLE work entitled, Who was Scotland's 
First Printer ? by Mr. Robert Dickson, F.S.A., 
shows that although Walter Chepman has 
hitherto enjoyed the distinction of being thought 
the first printer in Scotland, that honour really 
belongs to Andrew Miller, who printed a book 
as early as the year 1505. 


THE New York Times states that Francis 
Parkman is diligently working upon his history 
of the French Seven Years’ War and the career 
of Montcalm, for which during his recent visit 
to Europe he made large accessions in the way 
of unpublished matter. He is obliged to wait 
for further important materials from England 
before the work can be completed. It has 
grown upon his hands into two volumes instead 
of one, and still another volume will be required 
before his story of the French occupation of 
North America will be complete. 

THE first part of the Schweizerische Idiotikon, 
by Tobler and Staub, is announced as ready for 
publication by J. Huber, of Frauenfeld. 

M. Utysses MatHEy-HEnrti, of Locte, has 
presented to the Public Library of Neuchitel a 
collection of documents and notes illustrating 
Neuchitel history. They cover no less than 
9,000 folio pages, and are the results of forty 
years of research and labour. 


Herr ALFRED HARTMANN is collecting and 
editing the works of Georg Krutter, the 
Solothurn poet. A complete edition of his 
writings has long been wished for in Switzer- 
land. It is expected that they will fill four 
volumes. The expense is borne by the so-called 
Tépfergesellschaft of Solothurn. 


Mr. Henry Dunninea MActeop will deliver 
a lecture on ‘*The Modern Science of Eco- 
nomics” at the meeting of the Institute of 
Bankers on Wednesday next. 


THE American Shaksperians are happily 
taking to chaff Judge Holmes’s book showing 
that Bacon wrote Shakspere’s plays. Mr. J. F. 
Clarke, in the North American Review, has 
turned Judge Holmes’s jargument round, and 
proved that Shakspere wrote Bacon’s works; 
while the Literary World (of Boston) has just 
demonstrated, in Judge Holmes’s style, that 
Bacon wrote Fletcher’s works as well as Shak- 
spere’s. Now that ridicule has got well hold of 
the Bacon theory, the latter’s speedy death is 
sure. 


Mr. W. J. RotFe is proceeding diligently 
with his School and College Series of Shak- 
spere’s plays. The Taming of the Shrew and 
Alls Well that Ends Well will be out next week. 
Of Corivlanus, 250 pages are in proof. The 
Comedy of Errors and Cymbeline will be the 
next in order. 


Dr. Huco Brunner, of Gudensberg, has just 
published at Halle an able dissertation on the 
Old-I'rench poem of Awcassin et Nicolete. Dr. 
Hermann Seeger, of Halberstadt, has also pub- 
lished at Halle his Doctor's Dissertation on the 
Language of Guillaume, le Clerc de Normandie, 
and on the author and sources of the Old-French 
“ Life of Tobias.” 


Dr. R. PuscHet has edited, and Herr Dam- 
kohler, of Berlin, will shortly publish, Le Livre 
du Chemin de long Estude, by Cristine de Pizan. 
The editor has collated seven MSS., preserved 
at Paris, Brussels, and Berlin, 





Dr. Brass has just published a second 


edition of his Hyperides, incorporating the 
results obtained by a fresh collation of the 
papyri in England lastsummer. A new edition 


of his Antiphon is likewise in the press, 


Ir may be news to some that a fortnightly 
Review, intended to serve as the organ of the 
leading Mussulman scholars, has been appearing 
for the last six months in Constantinople, under 
the title of Medjmouaia Ebou-Zia. The 
yearly subscription is twelve shillings, and the 
agents are Messrs, Lorentz and Keil, of Con. 
stantinople. 


THE late Judge Charles E. Forbes has left 
about 300,000 dols. (£60,000) to establish a free 
library in the town of Northampton, Massachu- 
setts. The will provides that one-half shall be 
known as a book fund, and the income shall be 
used to obtain scientific and historical works 
principally, although every phase of literature 
is to be represented except sectarian religious 
works, Should the town not accept this bequest 
within three years then the whole of his property 
goes to Harvard College to found certain pro- 
fessorships. 


At the meeting of the Clifton Shakspere 
Society held on the 26th ult., reports in con- 
nexion with 1 Henry IV. were presented upon 
the following subjects :— Historical Refer- 
ences,” by Mr. OC. P. Harris, B.A.; ‘ Rare 
Words and Phrases,” by Mr. L. M. Griffiths; 
‘* Plants and Animals,” by Dr. J. E. Shaw. 
Papers on ‘‘ Falstaff,” by Miss Constance O’Brien 
and Mr. J. W. Mills, B.A., were read. Some 
comments were made on the question whether 
Shakspere was indebted to a living original for 
the character of Falstaff. It was pointed out 
that it had been thought there were sufficient 
points of resemblance between Falstaff and 
Bobadil in Every Man in his Humour to justify 
the belief that there was at the time some man, 
well known to Shakspere and Ben Jonson, 
whose failings were by them either exaggerated 
or caricatured in these respective characters. 


On the 20th ult., the church of Northaw, in 
Hertfordshire, was entirely destroyed by fire, 
together with all the parish registers. Fortu- 
nately, Mr. J. E. Cussans, when collecting 
materials for his History of Hertfordshire, had 
recently made copies of all the inscriptions in 
the church, together with some of the registers 
from 1564 to 1753. These have been usefully 
printed in the Hertfordshire Standard, 


WE regret that the Annual Report of the 
University College and Free Library Committee 
at Nottingham for 1879-80 should not be more 
satisfactory than it is. The most progressive 
part of the work seems to be the opening of 
local reading-rooms. Perhaps it is not alto- 
gether undesirable that institutions of so much 
promise in the future should make their way 
at first slowly and with effort. 


On Friday, the 18th inst., will be published 
at Glasgow the first number of Quiz, a comic 
illustrated weekly paper. 


A COMMITTEE has been formed at Madrid, 
under the presidency of the late Prime Minister, 
Seiior Canovas del Castillo, to celebrate the bi- 
centenary of the poet Calderon, who died on 
May 25, 1681. A poetical competition in con- 
nexion with the event will be held in England, 
Germany, and other countries. 


AT the last meeting of the Académie Fran- 


caise it was resolved not to give any prizes 
this year for poetry, all the pieces sent in being 
marked by ‘‘ une faiblesse déplorable.” The 


same subject, ‘‘ Eloge de Lamartine,” has been 
appointed for 1883. Next year the Académie 
will award its prize for eloquence, the subject 
being ‘‘ Eloge de Rotrou.” 


M. Wurtz, the eminent chemist and member 
of the Institute, has just been nominated mayor 
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of the seventh arrondissement of Paris. The list 
of Paris mayors also includes the names of 
M. Henri Martin,tbe historian ; MM. Koechlin- 
Schwartz and Emile Ferry ; besides that of M. 
Denis Poulet, a working-man, whose Sublime is 
said to have been made great use of by Zola in 
his Assommoir. 


A sERrES for domestic reading, or rather for 
young readers, is announced from Naples, 
under the title of the ‘‘ Biblioteca Azzurra,” 
which is, of course, meant to suggest the well- 
known Bibliotheque rose. The first of the series 
will be a translation of The Ogilvies, which was, 
we believe, the first work written by the author 
of John Halifax, Gentleman. The translation is 
by Signora Salazara, who is also the editor of the 
series. F 


In an article in the Revue politique et littéraire 
M. Flammermont gives a sad account of the 
condition of the archives of the French Ministry 
of Marine, which, it will be remembered, in- 
cludes the Colonial department. Not only are 
the documents badly arranged, but there is 
nothing worthy of the name of catalogue or 
index. It would te impossible to exaggerate 
the importance of these records from the his- 
torical point of view. They include 641 volumes 
of royal decrees and Ministerial despatches from 
1662 to 1789, beginning with the time of Col- 
bert; and 280 volumes concerning the early 
period of the French settlements in India. It 
is proposed that, following the example of the 
Foreign department, a mixed commission of 
naval officers and historical experts should be 
appointed to superintend the necessary work of 
cataloguing. 

WE extract the following from the Revue 
critique: —A new edition is announced of the 
Mazximes of Larochefoucauld, edited by M. J. 
F. Thénard ; also two new volumes by M. Paul 
Albert, one containing criticism on the principal 
poets of the nineteenth century from André 
Chénier to Victor Hugo, with a Preface and ex- 
tracts by M. Sully-Prudhomme, the other being 
a résumé of his lectures delivered at the Col- 
lege of France upon the origin of Romanticism. 
Prof. Zimmer, of Berlin, will shortly publish a 
reproduction of the three Old-Irish glossaries 
(Codex Paulinus of Wurzburg, Codex Bedae, 
and Codex Prisciani of Karlsruhe) upon which 
the Grammatica Celtica of Zeuss was mainly 
based. The work will also contain a consider- 
able number of fragments of Old Irish collated 
by Prof. Zimmer in the various libraries of 
Europe, together with a critical commentary 
aud a dissertation upon the abbreviations to be 
found in ancient Irish MSS. 


Tuosz Shakspere libraries whose custodians 
are proud of possessing the earliest prints of all 
Shakspere’s documents should take note of the 
fact that the Bill, Answer, and Replication in 
the unsuccessful Chancery suit of the poet’s 
father and mother, John Shakspere and Mary 
his wife, against John Lambert, their nephew, 
for the recovery of Mary Shakspere’s Ashbies 
property, were first printed in 1827 in vol. i. of 
the Calendar of the Proceedings in Chancery, in 
the Reign of Queen Elizabeth ; to which are pre- 
fived Examples of Earlier Proceedings in that 
+ JSrom Richard II, to Queen Elizabeth, 
olio. 


Tue Vienna University is developing its 
English Department. Besides its regular pro- 
fessor, Dr. Schiffer, it has now a privat-docent 
for the history of English language and 
literature, Dr. Alois Brandl, who, on March 3, 
delivered his first lecture, ‘‘ On S. T. Coleridge 
and his Relation to German Literature,” and 
Who, in the summer term, will lecture on 

nglish literature in the eighteenth century. 

oreover, Dr. A. Schier, of Vienna, is now in 
ngland preparing his editions of the Anglo- 
axon yersion of the Rule of St. Benet, and the 


rare and racy ‘‘ Comedye concernynge the Lawes 
of Nature, Moses, and Christ, corrupted by the 
Sodomytes, Pharisees, and Papystes, most wycked 
. »« + Compyled by Johan Bale; Anno 
M.D.XXXVIII.” Wehave only one complete and 
one incomplete copy of this book, and shall 
have to thank Germany for its reprint, as we 
had seven years ago to thank it for the re- 
print of Alcilia. The latest notice of the 
importance of the book is bya Frenck critic, 
Dr. J. J. Jusserand. 

In the AcapEmy of March 5, p. 170, col. 2, 
read ‘‘ £3 6s. 8d.” for ‘*‘ £30 6s. 8d.,” as the 
equivalent of ten angels. 


Wir# reference to the review in the ACADEMY 
of February 2 of The Brides of Ardmore, by 
Agnes Smith, the authoress writes to us as 
follows :— 


‘¢ With the exception of the concluding paragraph, 
the Preface is as much fiction as any part of the 
book. So far from my having discovered any 
‘diary,’ the very name of the ancient convent of 
Kilchechan is all but forgotten locally. I thought 
myself justified by the high example of Scott (Old 
Mortality) in trying to increase the illusion of my 
readers by this device.” 

Dr. INGLEBY wishes us to correct an error in 
his letter on ‘‘Shakspere’s ‘ Vilorxa.’” The 
first-named palaeographer should have been 
‘‘Mr, James Gairdner,” not Richard, the 
gentleman referred to being the Assistant- 
Keeper of the Public Record Office. 


THE editors of the /Vestminster Review write 
to us that the article on ‘‘ Paul and Seneca,” in 
the Rivista Europea of February 16, originally 
appeared in the October number of the West- 
minster. The author of the article has also 
written to us to the same effect; and we can 
certify that he is an Englishman. 


Ambulance Lectures, by Dr. L. A. Weatherly 
(Griffith and Farran), has now reached its 
eighth thousand. What is more, it merits the 
wide circulation which it has attained. 


Messrs. MACMILLAN have sent us a third 
and cheaper edition of The Makers of Florence, 
by Mrs. Oliphant. The fine portrait of Savon- 
arola, engraved by Jeens, is still here, with 
numerous other illustrations; and the paper 
and printing leave nothing to be desired. 


WE have also received :— Woman's Fortitude: 
a Tale of the Cawnpore Tragedy, by Edward 
Money (Whittingham); Zvery Man has his 
Golden Chance, by Mrs. Riddell, with other 
Proverbs and Stories for Boys and Girls (Office 
of London Society); the Calendar of the Mason 
Science College, Birmingham, for 1880-81 (Bir- 
mingham: Oornish Bros.); Gold in India: 
a Paper read before the Society of Arts by 
Hyde Clarke (Effingham Wilson); Hmployers 
and Employed; The Employers’ Liability Act, 
1880, and the Alterations in the Law effected 
thereby, by G. Rose-Innes (Effingham Wilson) ; 
The Assembly of 1881, and the Case of Professor 
Robertson Smith, by A. Taylor Innes (Edin- 
burgh: John Maclaren); The Retention of Can- 
dahar, by Gen. Sir Henry Green (Stanford) ; 
Proceedings of the Royal Artillery Institution, 
Woolwich, Vol. XI., No. 5 (Woolwich: Royal 
Artillery Institution); &c. 








OBITUARY. 


M. A. L. JoANNE, whose death is announced 
from Paris, was one of the most prolific of French 
littérateurs. Born at Dijonin 1813, he was edu- 
cated at the Collége Charlemagne, and early 
started in life as a journalist. In 1841, he pub- 
lished the first of his popular and accurate books 
of travel, which ultimately, under the familiar 
name of the Guides-Joanne (Hachette), have 
reached the formidable total of 120 volumes. 
In conjunction with M. E. Forgues, he trans- 





lated soveral Eaglish books, including Uncle 





Tom’s Cabin and Macaulay’s Essays. Perhaps 
his most important work was L’ Itinéraire général 
de la France, which appeared between 1865 and 
1869 in ten volumes. 


Dr. Georce Aucust MATILE, late of Neu- 
chitel, has just died at Washington, in the 
United States. He was born at La Sagne in 
1806, when the present Swiss canton was still 
a principality of the Prussian royal House. 
From 1839 to 1848 he was Professor of Law at 
the Academy of Neuchiitel. He was a fervid 
Royalist, and, in consequence of the revolu- 
tion which finally separated Neuchitel from 
Prussian supremacy, Dr. Matile emigrated to 
America, and lived for several years in Phila- 
delphia. He has contributed work of permanent 
value to the History of the Canton and the 
Swiss Confederation. The chief of these— 
Monuments de U Histoire de Neuchdtel—was pub- 
lished in successive volumes in 1844 and 1849, 
and was carried on at the expense of King 
Friedrich Wilhelm IV. of Prussia, to whom it 
was dedicated under his title of ‘‘ Prince Souve- 
rain de Neuchitel et Valangin.” The two 
splendid folio volumes contain a collection of 
original documents illustrating Neuchitel his- 
tory from A.D. 998 to 1396. There are above 
eight hundred documents, collected from fifty 
Swiss and foreign archives, and printed in their 
entirety. The work is indispensable for the 
student of the history of Bern, Freiburg, Solo- 
thurn, and the other neighbouring cantons. 
Dr. Matile also published in 1840 a second 
valuable contribution to the history of his 
on the Chronica Lausannensis Chartu- 
arii. 

M. Prerre Francois EvGiNE CorTAMBERT, 
the veteran French geographer, died at Paris 
on March 5. Born at Toulouse in 1805, he 
commenced his life-long work of popularising 
the study of geography by publishing his 
Géographie universelle in 1826. Among his 
numerous other works may be mentioned a 
revised edition of Malte-Brun’s Géographie 
universelle (1860). It has been stated that he 
was head librarian of the geographical depart- 
ment in the Bibliothique Nationale; but we 
believe that it is his son, M. Richard Cortambert, 
who occupies this post. 

Or Mr. James Spedding, the great Bacon 
student, who died on the night of the 9th inst. 
from the results of a street accident, we hope 
to write at length next week. 








RECENT ADDITIONS TO THE MSS. AT 
THE BRITISH MUSEUM. 
SrIncE our last notice of additions to the MSS. 
in the British Museum, the collections have 
been increased by many volumes and docu- 
ments of interest. Among them are:—An 
Evangelistarium, or Gospel Lessons, in Greek, 
of the twelfth century; a Horologion, or Daily 
Church Services, in Greek, of the same time ; 
a Sticherarion, or Greek Hymnal, of the seven- 
teenth century; a copy of Robert Holcote’s 
Latin Commentary on the Book of Wisdom, of 
the fourteenth century ; a Book of Hours of the 
Virgin, with miniatures of French art, of about 
the year 1536. A small volume, being the 
register of the Hustings Court of Lyme Regis 
for the years 1309-28, is perhaps one of the 
oldest specimens of a paper-book of English 
manufacture. Another small volume contains 
a chronicle of Mexican history to the year 1576, 
with some later additions, and is valuable on 
account of the native picture-character in which 
it is partly written. Among the presents which 
have been received is a grant of arms conferred 
on Mark Trevor, who, at the Restoration, was 
created Viscount of Dungannon for his loyalty 
and special services at Marston Moor, where, 
we are told, ‘‘ he encountered that Arch Rebel 
and tyrant, Oliver Cromwell, and wounded him 
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with his sword.” By bequest of Lord Bexley, who 
is better remembered as Nicholas Vansittart, for 
so many years Chancellor of the Exchequer in 
Lord Liverpool’s Administration, the Museum 
becomes possessor of several volumes of his 
papers. They comprise, beside his general cor- 
respondence, a volume of diplomatic letters and 
papers connected with his mission to Denmark 
on the occasion of the difficulty with that Court 
in 1801; papers of Jeremy Bentham on subjects 
of finance; and a curious collection of letters of 
a Mrs. Biggs, self-constituted agent for the 
British Government to examine the political 
condition of France in 1812-16. Several 
volumes and pieces of music have been added, 
the most ancient being a sheet containing the 
Ancient Hunting Notes of the seventeenth 
century. There areChurch services and anthems 
by Pachelbel, Anfossi, Charles King; cantatas 
by B. Marcello; and various pieces, sacred and 
profane, in the autograph of Samuel Wesley. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


THE TEMPLE AT JERUSALEM. 
20 Langham Place: March 8, 1881. 


As the editor of the Athenaeum cannot find 
space for any more letters on the subject, will 
you allow me, while carefully avoiding all 
personalities, to make, in your columns, the fol- 
lowing short statement regarding the position in 
which I conceive the controversy with Col. 
Warren has left the main disputed points in the 
topography of Jerusalem ? 

In so far as the Temple is concerned nothing 
that has been written since the publication of 
my Temples of the Jews appears to me to have 
touched the marrow of the question. I do not 
of course pretend that I have solved ‘all the 
problems or explained all the difficulties that 
have perplexed scholars for the last two or three 
centuries; but I have no hesitation in main- 
taining that, when the Bible, the Talmud, 
Josephus, and the Ordnance Survey are fairly 
examined and correlated, a vast preponderance 
of evidence is in favour of the Temple being, as 
nearly as may be, 600 feet square, and situated 
in the south-western angle of the Haram area. 
So overwhelming, indeed, does the evidence 
appear in favour of this ‘view that I do not 
believe it would ever have been disputed had it 
not been that it has been found necessary to 
occupy the Temple in force as an outwork for 
the defence of the Sepulchre, and hence the 
animosity with which the common-sense view 
of its position has hitherto been attacked. 

With regard to the Holy Sepulchre the case 
is not so simple, though, to my mind, not less 
clear. The narrative of the New Testament is 
singularly deficient in topographical indications. 
Eusebius is rhetorical, and his sentences some- 
times admit of different interpretations; while 
the mediaeval historians—as might be expected— 
are frequently indistinct and contradictory, and 
consequently, in themselves, insufficient to settle 
such a question. Fortunately, however, there 
is one class of evidence that stands out distinct 
and alone, and that is the architectural, on 
which, consequently, the decision of the con- 
troversy seems mainly to rest. 

Had the buildings at Jerusalem been erected 
in the Gothic or any mediaeval style, there are 
hundreds of persons in England and elsewhere 
who are quite competent to decide at once 
whether the Golden gateway and the Dome of the 
Rock were erected in the time of Constantine, 
or to what cther age they may belong. When, 
however, the question hinges on the forms of the 
Byzantine or any other Eastern style, there are 
very few who can speak with any confidence 
regarding it. But till this class of evidence is 
fully examined by competent persons, and its 
value ascertained, there hardly exist sufficient 
materials from which the general public can 
arrive at any satisfactory conclusion on the 
subject. 

Feeling all this so strongly as I do, I would 
willingly let the controversy rest, in so far as I 
personally am concerned, till some fresh dis- 
covery should enable others to judge of the 
matter for themselves. This I hoped had been 
accomplished in 1868 by Col. Warren’s discovery 
of the rock-cut buttresses of what I believe to be 
the Basilica of Constantine in an excavation to 
the north of the platform of the Dome of the Rock. 
To be decisive, however, either for or against 
my views, it is thought the excavation must be 





|extended; and that Col. Warren states he was 





unable to do, and we are bound to accept his 
statement on such a point. When the Haram 
was partially desecrated in 1874 for repairs, I 
had great hopes that M. Ganneau would com- 
plete this exploration; but he did nothing. 
Another chance seemed to open when Sir Henry 
Layard went to Constantinople; he promised and 
did all he could, but found the feeling between 
the Christian and Moslem running so high 
that, in his position as ambassador, he could 
not, with propriety, interfere. Still, as in all 
instances I have not only called attention to 
the importance of such an investigation, but 
offered to pay the expenses incident to it, [am 
not without hope I may eventually succeed. 

I am perfectly well aware of the consequences 
involved in making this public appeal to the 
spade. It may be that it may only confuse the 
matter more and more, for no one can tell 
what may exist beneath the soil before it is 
dug into. It may be that it will decide against 
the views I advocate. Of this, however, I have 
no fears, and, even if it did, I personally 
would rejoice that the matter was settled 
at last. I have nothing to reproach myself 
with in this business, even if proved to be 
wrong. I never wrote a line in which I did 
not thoroughly believe, nor ever concealed a 
fact or shirked a difficulty. If I have been 
mistaken, it is that I have relied too much on 
evidence which, after studying architectural 
history in all parts of the world for half-a- 
century, has in no single instance failed me. It 
does not appear to me possible that the buildings 
in Jerusalem should prove an exception to the 
universal experience, but, if it is so, it will bea 
revelation which will cause a revolution in the 
whole science of architectural oriticism, the 
consequences of which I would like much to 
investigate and assimilate while I have yet 
an opportuvity of so doing. 

Jas. FERGUSSON. 








THE HEIDELBERG LIBRARY. 
Heidelberg : March 5, 1881. 


The Library of the University of Heidelberg 
has just recovered three Greek MSS. which had 
been lost for about two hundred and sixty years. 

When, after the capture of Heidelberg by 
Tilly in 1622, the Bibliotheca Palatina was con- 
veyed to Rome as a present to the Pope, the 
Papal Commissioner, Leo Allatius, missed three 
Greek MSS. which were duly described in the 
Catalogue of Sylburg, of which the Bodleian 
has a MS. copy. 

These MSS. have lately been shown by Dr. v. 
Gebhardt to be identical with three MSS. of 
Lycophron in the University Library of Halle. 
Besides the text of Lycophron, they contain 
Hesiod and several plays of Aeschylus and 
Euripides, together with parts of Cleomedes 
and Michael Apostolius, all of more or less 
value, and hitherto but partially published. 

The three MSS. had been lent about 1620 to 
Erasmus Schmidt, professor in Wittenberg, 
whose receipt for the loan was found by Leo 
Allatius, and published in 1844 by the well- 
known Father Theiner in Rome. During the 
Thirty Years’ War the MSS. were probably 
forgotten—at any rate, they were not claimed 
by anybody—and, as it seems, deposited by 
Prof. Schmidt in the Library of Wittenberg. 
Thence they were transferred to Halle; and 
upon the application of Prof. Zangemeister, the 
Librarian of Heidelberg, they have just been 
returned by the Prussian Government to their 
former owners, though after the lapse of two 
hundred and sixty years no legal claim could, 
of course, be made. 

The University Library of Heidelberg has 
thus recovered a small fraction of the treasures 
of which it was robbed in 1622. In 18146 thirty- 
eight valuable Greek and Latin MSS. of that 
collection, which had been taken from Rome to 
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Paris, were restored by the French, and 851 
MSS., mostly German, by the Papal Govern- 
ment. Yet there remain more than 2,500 MSS. 
taken from Heidelberg in the Papal Library of 
the Vatican. The hope that the spoliation com- 
mitted in 1622 will be one day or other made 
by the restoration of all these treasures to 
the legitimate owner, the University of Heidel- 
berg, has never been given up. W. Inve. 








GROVE’S ‘* DICTIONARY OF MUSIC AND 
MUSICIANS.” 
Feltham Hill, Middlesex, W.: March 7, 1881. 

My attention has been drawn to a letter by 
Mr. F. E. Warren in the AcapEMY of Feb- 
ruary 26 with regard to a supposed error in 
Mr. Rockstro’s article on Notation in the second 
volume of Mr. Grove’s Dictionary of Music and 
Musicians. As I feel that I am in part respon- 
sible for the statement to which Mr. Warren 
objects, I must ask you to excuse my trespassing 
on your space in order to vindicate Mr. Rockstro 
from the charge of incorrectness which is brought 
against him. ne 

At the time when Mr. Rockstro was writing 
his article for the Dictionary, I had occasion to 
visit Oxford; and Mr. Rockstro asked me to 
look at the Bodleian MS. No. 775 in order, 
if possible, to ascertain whether the staves it 
contains were of the same date as the body 
of the Tropary. By the courtesy of Mr. 
Coxe, I was enabled to examine the MS. 
carefully ; but, as I felt that I had not sufficient 
experience of palaeography to give a decided 
opinion on the date of the staves, I asked 
Mr. Coxe’s advice on the subject, and he, 
like myself, was unable to detect the traces 
of the careful erasure of the original neumes 
which Mr. Warren has discovered. It was on 
the strength of this examination that Mr. 
Rockstro wrote the statement in the article 
“Notation” to which Mr. Warren takes ex- 
ception, carefully, however, guarding it by the 
words ‘‘if a careful examination . .. may be 
trusted.” 

Mr. Rockstro nowhere lays claim to having 
made any ‘‘discovery.” If Mr. Warren will 
refer to Messrs. Stainer and Barrett’s Dictionary 
of Musical Terms, p. 312a, article ‘‘ Notation,” 
he will find the following :— 

‘The earliest use of four lines and spaces is to be 
found in England. There are extant hymns with 
the neumes written upon alternate line and space, 
and with an index letter at the signature to fix the 
position of all, and these in a manuecript of the 
reign of Ethelred II., who is prayed for by name 
in the Third Litany as ‘ our King’ (regem nostrum), 
and whose reign was from 978 to 1016. The manus- 
cript was then in use at Winchester Cathedral, 
and is now in the Bodleian Library at Oxford 
(MSS. Bodley, No. 775). . . . Only the new 
hymns are upon four lines and spaces. The prayers 
and the psalms have the old indefinite neumes.” 

W. Barciay Squire. 








THE INSCRIBED PLATE FOUND AT THE ROMAN 
BATHS IN BATH. 
Wrington Rectory : March 3, 1881. 

The interest awakened by the recent dis- 
coveries at the back of the Pump Room at Bath 
induce me to think that a further notice of the 
inscribed leaden plate, of which an account was 
ring in the ACADEMY, will not be unaccept- 
abie, 

I therefore send the explanation which I have 
received from the Rev. J. McCaul, LL.D., late 
President of University College, Toronto. 

1 give his reading from a photograph sent 
him by me to Toronto, and will leave it to 
scholars to say how far he has succeeded in 
elucidating the difficulties which attach to the 
interpretation— 

COLAVIT VILBIAM MIHI Q 
AQVA COM C LIQV AT PRIV (or SAGIN) 


AVIT EAM LVE MORTALI IN (?) 
EXPERTVS VELVI NOMINARVM 

CAIVS VERINVS AERIANVS EXS 
ITIANVS AVGVSTALIS SE 

CATVS MINIANVS COM 

IVNIA GERMANILL (?) 


He considers VILBIA in the first line to be a 
corruption of the Roman name FVLVIA, @ (some- 
what indistinct in the second line) to stand for 
Quotidie, and would construe the sentence by 
making Aqua the nominative to the verb Colavit, 
c standing for Cum, and Liqv for liquore. 

‘* Water, with hot liquor daily, has drenched 
my Fulvia, but has cured (or freed) her from a 
mortal malady. Inexperienced I have desired 
(Velui for Volui) five names.” 

Then follow the names, viz., Caius Verinus, 
Aerianus, Exsitianus, Augustal Priest, Secatus 
Minianus with Junia Germanilla. 

The plate is most interesting as attesting the 
efficacy of the Bath waters more than sixteen 
centuries ago, and gives another proof, in the 
record of the names, of the importance of the 
city, one of the attestations being that of ‘a 
Priest of Augustus, who probably therefore 
had a temple erected to his honour in Bath. 

H. M. Scartu. 








GEOLOGICAL SURVEY OF CANADA. 

1 Savile Row, Burlington Gardens, W.: March 8, 1881. 
In the note in the AcapEmy of the 5th inst., 
p- 175, on Mr. Selwyn’s last Report of the 
Geological Survey of Canada, a belief is ex- 
pressed that the account of the Haida Indians 
therein contained is the first detailed one ever 
published. It may, however, be as well to 
mention Mr. J. G. Swan’s paper on the same 
subject in the Smithsonian Contributions to 
Knowledge (No. 267, 1874, published in vol. 
xxi., 1876), eighteen pages quarto, and seven 
plates, some coloured. This is briefly referred 

to by Dr. Dawson. E. 0. BYE. 








PERFORMANCE OF ‘‘ HAMLET” FROM THE 
FIRST QUARTO: A DISCLAIMER, 
Athenaeum Club: March 7, 1881. 

I have just seen with great amazement a 
notice in the AcADEMY of February 12 that 
‘¢ a member of the New Shakspere Society, Dr. 
W. Pole, has resolved on giving a performance 
of Shakspere’s first sketch of his Hamlet as 
represented by the First Quarto of 1603.” 

I thank the writer for his courteous inten- 
tions, but he has been under some strange 
mistake. 1 know nothing of the Shakspere 
Society ; I have never interested myself in 
Hamletology; and I have nothing whatever 
to do with any such project as that named. 

WILLiAM Pote. 

[The ‘‘ mistake,” for which we apologise, 
arises from a misprint. The paragraph in 
question ought to have run, ‘‘ Mr. Walter Pole 
...j3” and that announcement we are able 
to confirm.—Ep1Tor. | 








APPOINTMENTS FOR NEXT WEEK. 


Monpay, March 14,5 p.m. London Institution: ‘‘ The Gold 
and Silver Mines of the World,’ by Mr. G. Phillips Bevan. 
7.30pm, Aristotelian: ‘* Kant,’ by Mr. 8. Oliver. 
8 p.m. Society of Arts: Cantor Lecture II., ‘‘ The 
Scientific Principles involved in Electric Lighting,’ by 
Prof. W. G. Adams. 
830 p.m. Geographical: ‘‘ Lake Nyassa and the 
Water-route to the Lake Region of Africa,” by Mr. 
J. Stewart, 
Tuxspay, March 15,3 p.m. Royal Institution : “‘ The Blood,” 
by Prof. Schiifer. 
7.45 p.m. Statistical: ‘Progress of the English 
— in the Hill Regions of India,” by Mr. Hyde 
e. 


8 p.m. Society of Arts: “The Diamond Fields of 
South Africa,”’ by Mr. R. W. Murray. 

8p.m. West London Scientific Association: ** Move- 
ments of Plants.” by the Rev. G. Henslow. 

8.30 p.m. Zoological: * Additions to the Society’s 
Collection during February 1881,’ by the Secretary; 
‘* Observations on the Characters of the Echinoidea,’’ 





IV., by Prof. F. Jeffrey Bell; ‘Contributions to the 
Anatomy of Passerine Birds,” by Mr. W. A, Forbes. 
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8 p.m. London Institution: ‘* Sanitary Assurance,” 
by Prof. de Chaumont. 

8 p.m. Institution of Civil Engineers: “ The Com- 
parative Endurance of Iron and Mild Steel when exposed 
to Corrosive Influences,” by Mr. D. Phillips. 

WepDnNespay, March 16,8 p.m. Society of Arts: ‘The Com- 
pound Air-Engine,” by Col. F. Beaumont. 

8 p.m. British Archaeological : ‘* Recent Discoveries 
at Reading,” by Dr. J. Stevens; ‘‘ Roman Pottery Kilns 
at West Stow,” by Mr, H. Prigg. 

Tavrspay, March 17, 3 p.m. Royal Institution: “ Orna- 
ment,” by Mr. H. H. Statham, 

4.30 p.m. Royal. 

7p.m. London Institution: “The Combination of 
Voices with Instruments,” by Dr. W. H. Stone. 

7p.m. Numismatic, 

8p.m, Trinity College; “Jelly Fish,” by Mr. G. J, 
Romanes. 

8.30 p.m. Antiquaries. 

Fripay, March 18, 8 p.m. Philological: “ Some New Latin 
and Greek Derivatives,’ by Prof. J. Pv. Postgate; 
‘English Surnames,” by Mr. Walter Browne, 

9p.m. Royal Institution: ‘* Musical Pitch,” by Dr, 
W. Hi. Stone. 

Saturpay, March 19, 3 p.m. Royal Institution; “* American 

Humorists,”’ by the Rev. H. R. Ilaweis. 





SCIENCE, 


Essai sur la Mythologie égyptienne. 
Paul Pierret. (Paris: F. Vieweg.) 


M. PrerReEt’s essay on Egyptian Mythology 
shares with M. Grébaut’s recently completed 
paper, “ Des deux Yeux de Disque solaire ’’ 
(Recueil des Travauz, livraisons 2 et 3), 
the honour of being the most important con- 
tribution made of late years towards the study 
of this very difficult and complicated subject. 
It would, indeed, scarcely be possible to over- 
estimate the value of these two learned and 
laborious treatises. Having grouped and 
classified the gods of the Egyptian Pantheon, 
not, as heretofore, according to their geo- 
graphical distribution, but according to their 
attributes and functions, M. Pierret shows, 
as it seems to me quite indisputably, that 
they are reducible to some very few types, 
and that those types are mere personifications 
of the sun at various stages of his progress 
above and below the horizon. And here, 
perhaps, I may be forgiven for remembering 
that a little more than four years ago (@ propos 
of a sentence in Mariette-Pasha’s Catalogue 
raisonné of the Boolak collection, in which he 
pointed out the identity of Ra and Horus) I 
wrote thus :—“ The day is perhaps approach- 
ing when Khons will also be recognised as a 
form of Ra, Hathor as a version of Isis, and 
so forth” (4 Thousand Miles up the Nile, 
p. 444). M. Pierret now carries us far beyond 
these anticipated identifications. He shows 
that Phtah at Memphis, Tum at Heliopolis, 
Knum at the Cataracts, play the same réle 
and are one in all but name. They 
are primordial gods, and typify the cosmic 
power of the sun. Isis, Neith, Maut, and 
Nut are but aspects of the same conception, 
and represent the birthplace of the luminary. 
All goddesses, in fact, symbolise either the 
light of the sun or the aetherial space in 
which he rises or sinks to rest. All gods are 
phases of his course. The Sphinx is a solar 
emblem. The bulls Apis and Mnevis are 
solar gods. The Mendesian ram is a solar 
god. The two feathers worn by Amen-Ra, 
the two feathers on the atef of Osiris, the two 
asps on the brow of Tum, &c., &c., represent 
the two eyes of the sun, his right eye lighting 
the Northern hemisphere and his left the 
Southern hemisphere as he travels from East 
to West. The mighty maze of Egyptian 
mythology, which has long bewildered the 
learned, is thus shown to be not without a 
plan, But behind this splendid and elaborate 
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solar myth M. Pierret believes that he detects 
a loftier and purer faith. Marshalling and 
co-ordinating a vast selection of texts from 
monuments of every description—papyri, 
mummy - cases, vases, temple- inscriptions, 
stelae, &c., &c.—he seeks to show that the 
Egyptian religion was based upon a distinct 
belief in one unseen and impersonal Deity. 
“He traverses Eternity; he is for ever;” 
“ He is the Maker of all that has form, but 
he is himself without form;’’ “ His extent 
is without limits ;” ‘‘ He is not to be appre- 
hended by the arms, he is not to be laid hold 
of by the hand;” “ All that is, is in his 
hand”—such are a few of the texts which 
M. Pierret cites in support of his view. Most 
remarkable, however, is this passage from the 
seventeenth chapter of the Ritual, ‘‘ The God 
of the beginning, who said unto the sun, 
‘Come unto me!’” Here the line between 
monotheism and the solar myth is drawn with 
unmistakeable clearness. M. Pierret supports 
each step of his argument by quotations, not 
merely translated, but reproduced in hiero- 
glyphs ; so placing his numerous authorities 
at the disposal of his readers, and enabling 
each to interpret for himself. At the same 
time there must always be a certain difficulty 
in judging of text dissociated from context ; 
and cautious students will perhaps hesitate to 
go with M. Pierret to the full length of all 
his deductions until he has leisure to treat 
his subject in exvtenso. 
Ametta B. Epwarps. 








CURRENT SCIENTIFIC LITERATURE. 


General Physiology of Muscles and Nerves. 
By Dr. J. Rosenthal. (C. Kegan Paul and Co.) 
This volume is quite worthy of its place in the 
‘* International Scientific Series.” It gives a 
clear and connected, though rather dry, account 
of those elementary neuro-muscular functions 
which have been subjected, within the last 
twenty years, to elaborate investigation by 
Dubois-Reymond, Helmholtz, and _ others. 
Methods are described as well as results; and 
illustrations are provided in sufficient abund- 
ance to enable even the uninitiated reader to 
follow the course of the exposition. 


Household Science. Edited by the Rev. J. P. 
Faunthorpe, M.A. (Stanford.) A series of 
readings in ‘‘ necessary” knowledge for girls 
and young women, covering a very wide and 
irregular area. After a few introductory lessons 
on popular chemistry and physiology, the pupil 
is taught a great deal about food and its prepara- 
tion, clothing and its materials, the warming 
and ventilation of dwellings, washing materials 
and their use, rules for the maintenance of 
health, the management of thesick-room, and the 
financial economy of cottage life. The informa- 
tion given is sound and practical, and it is 
conveyed in simple language. The choice and 
arrangement of the subject-matter strikes an 
ordinary reader as unfamiliar and remarkably 
unsystematic; but the editor’s experience as 
Principal of the Whitelands Training College 
may be taken as a guarantee that the peculiar 
method adopted is suited to the requirements of 
those for whose benefit the book has been 
compiled. 


London Fogs. By the Hon. R. Russell, F.MLS. 
(Stanford.) In this pamphlet the author dis- 
cusses the characteristics of London fog, espe- 
cially in relation to weather; the damage it 
inflicts on health and property, and the means 
of prevention. There is no great amount of 
novelty in his observations and suggestions; 
but every effort to encourage the movement for 





the abolition of a gigantic and unnecessa 
nuisance deserves commendation. There is 
every reason to hope that the atmosphere of 
London, thirty years hence, may be as clear as 
that of Brussels. 


Food for the Invalid. By J. Milner Fother- 
gill, M.D. (Macmillan.) A short introductory 
chapter on the physiology of digestion and ali- 
mentation is followed by a collection of three 
hundred recipes, many of which present a sus- 
picious resemblance to those in ordinary 
cookery books for healthy people. Invalids 
and dyspeptics who are able to enjoy ‘‘ mock 
pité de foie gras,” stewed mussels, john dory 
with caper sauce, and the succulent variety of 
soups described by the author must be far 
advanced on the road to convalescence. 


Six Lectures on Physical Geography. By the 
Rev. Samuel ee F.B.S. (Dublin: 
Hodges, Foster and Figgis.) These “lectures” 
are based upon a course delivered for the 
benefit of the Governess Institute of Ireland. 
They deal with nearly every subject usually 
comprehended under the term of physical 
geography ; and, being illustrated by numerous 
diagrams, they form an attractive volume. If 
there is any peculiarity about them it is the 
lavish use of mathematical formula in illustra- 
tion of phenomena which, to our thinking, 
might have been more intelligibly explained in 
the language of ordinary life. The mass of 
figures and symbols conveys to ordinary readers 
a notion of correctness which is not borne out 
on a somewhat closer examination of the facts. 
On p. 121 we are informed that the mean 
tropical Continental rain-fall, as deduced from 
observations made at 110 stations, amounts to 
67°67 inches. The author, in order to obtain 
this result, has taken the unnecessary trouble of 
multiplying the average rain-fall at each station 
by the number of years of observation, adding 
all the products together, and dividing the 
sum by the total number of years. A very 
little consideration shows that the result ob- 
tained in this apparently scientific manner 
must differ widely from the truth. What the 
author ought to have done would have been to 
exclude all those stations the observations at 
which do not yield a trustworthy mean, and to 
give weight to the others in proportion to the 
geographical area which, from our general 
knowledge of the distribution of rain, they may 
be supposed to represent. It is somewhat 
curious that so simple a matter should not have 
struck a writer so well versed in the use of 
figures. On other subjects, too, we frequently 
find the author at fault as to his facts and 
reasonings; and, though his lectures contain 
much that is interesting and suggestive, their 
contents must not be unreservedly accepted as 
presenting a faithful reflex of the actual state 
of our geographical knowledge. 


Nature's Hygiene: a Series of Essays on 
Popular Scientific Subjects, with Special Refer. 
ence to the Chemistry and Hygiene of the 
Eucalyptus and Turpine. By C. T. Kingzett. 
(Baillitre, Tindall and Cox.) The author of 
this work, who is an accurate scientitic chemist, 
has published several researches on processes of 
slow oxidation, and he applies some of the 
results obtained to the explanation of the sani- 
tary properties of the eucalyptus tree. A few 
_ ago we remember to have noticed the 
arge quantity of eucalyptus trees growing 
within the courts of the monastery of the Tre 
Fontane between Rome and Ostia; and a monk 
told us that, whereas the monastery, which 
stands in the heart of a malaria-stricken dis- 
trict, had previously been quite uninhabitable 
in summer, it was perfectly habitable since the 
planting of the eucalyptus trees. The monk 
stated, moreover, that he prepared a sure 
specific against malaria fever from the leaves of 
the tree. The book before us contains nine 
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chapters, the first five of which treat of the 
occurrence of oxygen, ozone, and peroxide of 
hydrogen in nature, the processes by which they 
are produced, their influence on eremacausis 
and putrefaction, the nature of infectants and 
contagious disorders, and the use of antiseptics 
and disinfectants. The sixth chapter is in some 
respects the most interesting in the book ; it 
discusses ‘‘ Malarial Fever: its Distribution and 
Cause, together with a Full, Descriptive, and His. 
torical Account of the Alleged Anti-malarial Prop. 
erties of the Genus Eucalyptus, as observed in 
Various Countries.” The precise cause of malarial 
fever is still unknown; but it has been proved 
that when a marshy surface has been dried up by 
continued heat, or where abundance of in- 
fusorial life exists in small pools of stagnant 
water, intermittent and other fevers frequently 
prevail. According to Klebs and Tommasi, 
malaria fever is due to a peculiar vegetable 
germ which they have obtained from the soil 
and air of malarious districts, and have called 
Bacillus Malariae. Whatever the cause may 
be, there is no doubt at all that the presence of 
the Eucalyptus globulus in malarious districts 
has caused the disa ce of the fever. Mr. 
Kingzett believes that the gummy substances 
of certain trees during oxidation produce per- 
oxide of hydrogen, the most powerful oxidising 
agent which exists, and a peculiar camphora- 
ceous compound, both of which tend to remove 
putrefying organic substances from the air, 
and hence to prevent the spread of contagious 
fevers. The eucalyptus leaves contain from 
0°7 to 6 per cent. of oil; portions of this evapo- 
rate into the atmosphere, and there undergo 
slow oxidation, accompanied by the formation 
of peroxide of hydrogen, H, VU, (containing 94 
per cent. of oxygen), and a peculiar cam- 
age compound of carbon and hydrogen, 

aving the composition C,,H,,0O,. These 
substances are produced on a muca larger scale 
than we should imagine. Taking an approxi- 
mative estimate of the eucalyptus forests of 
Australia, the author reckons that they cause the 
production in one year of 92,785,023 tons of 
peroxide of hydrogen, and of 507,587,945 tons of 
the camphoric substance—amounts capable of 
converting many million tons of putrefying 
organic products into the harmless final pro- 
ducts of decomposition—water, ammonia, and 
carbonic acid gas. Pine forests produce the 
same effect, but to a less extent, on the districts 
in which they exist. 








NOTES OF TRAVEL, 


WE learn from the March number of the 
Proceedings of the Royal yy ee Society 
that Col. Prejevalsky intends to devote himself 
for some time to the task of preparing for 
publication the results of his travels in Central 
Asia. On special subjects he will be assisted 
by other savants; and the whole work will take 
ten volumes. 


THE New York Herald of the 19th ult. con- 
tains the account of an expedition into the 
interior of Alaska, or what was once Russian 
America, which reached a point farther north 
than had hitherto been attained by other than 
Indians. The line adopted was up the Chilcat 
River, called after a tribe of Indians the most 
numerous and most powerful in those parts. 
It was ascertained, however, that they only 
number 855 souls. One of their peculiarities 
is the law of succession, by which the power of 
a deceased chief passes, not to his son, but to 
his nephew. We presume that the succession 
is traced in the female line, through the chief's 
sister rather than through his brother, for our 
authority goes on to say that, ‘‘as a conse- 
quence,” women are treated with great respect. 
At Sitka, the seat of Government in Alaska, 
the question of free trade jn liquor has reached 
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acrisis. At the petition of the Indians them- 
selves, the white traders have passed a resolu- 
tion to import no more molasses, from which 
the huchanu, or Indian fire-water, is distilled ; 
and five white men have been arrested and 
shipped to Portland for trial on the charge of 
keeping an illicit still. Some excitement has 
been caused at Sitka by the discovery of 
suriferous quartz reefs, and several miners from 
San Francisco have been prospecting in the 
neighbourhood with fair success. 


AN agreement has been entered into between 
the Florida State authorities and certain 
Northern and Western capitalists to drain 
Lake Okeechobee and the great swamp region 
southward known as the Everglades. The lake 
isabout thirty miles by forty, and the entire area 
to be reclaimed is nearly twice as large as the 
State of New Jersey. The drained land, it is 
said, will make the best sugar country in the 
world. 


WE regret to learn that the climate of Africa 
has claimed another victim in the person of 
Capt. T. L. Phipson-Wybrants, who started 
last summer with the brightest prospects to 
undertake the exploration of the region lying 
inland from Sofala as far as the mountainous 
country subject to Umzila. His was probably 
one of the best-equipped private expeditions 
which has ever attempted African exploration. 
The personnel included Chumah and some fifty 
of Mr. Thomson’s well-tried men, as well as 
several Europeans. The leader had taken 
especial pains to qualify himself for the scientific 
part of his work, and had previously been 
resident for a considerable time in South Africa 
and Mauritius, but nothing, it would seem, can 
season @ man against the murderous climate of 
Africa. Nothing is at present known of the 
melancholy occurrence, except from brief private 
telegrams, which state that the traveller had 
died from fever, and that his expedition was in 
a disorganised and starving condition near the 
Sabia River. The news has also arrived of the 
death of another of the Belgian explorers, 
Lieut. De Leu, who set out last summer to 
rejoin, by the Congo, the Belgian expedition 
now established at Karema. Lieut. De Leu, 
who was only thirty-nine years of age, died in 
January, at Taborah, of dysentery, said to have 
been brought on by the necessity of drinking 
bad water. 


ReEcENT letters from the Church Missionary 
Society’s agents on the Victoria Nyanza give 
the intelligence that King Mtesa, of Uganda, 
was contemplating a war with Mirambo, of 

nyamwezi, which would indeed be a most 
serious matter, considering the number of Euro- 
peans now scattered about in East Central 
Africa, Mtesa has just been engaged in a 
sanguinary war with the people of Team, who 
live near that part of the lake where the Nile 
flows out over the Ripon Falls, and is clearly 
not the amiable creature described by Mr. 
H. M. Stanley, his present conduct agreeing 
more closely with the earlier account given of 
him by Capt. Speke. He is said to be impelled 
to his present course of action by the Arabs, 
and his recent profession of Mohammedanism 
A snonght to part of the same general 

icy, 


Mr. E. 0. Horg has just returned to England 
from Ujiji. We hope that before long we 
may have from him a complete account of his 
&xamination of the Lukuga outlet of Lake 

anganyika, as well as his explorations at 
the southern end of the lake. He will also, we 
believe, be able to throw light on the remark- 
able rise in the waters of the lake in recent 
years, of which no traveller has yet offered any 
adequate explanation. 


THE Queensland Government have received 
® telegram from Blackall, stating that Mr. 





Skuthorpe has found the Fr of the ex- 
lorer, ichhardt, who disappeared in the 
interior of Australia more than thirty years 
ago, and that Olassen’s journal has also been 
discovered, by which it appears that he had left 
Leichhardt and the rest of the party in search 
of water, and that on his return he found them 
all dead. Olassen then joined the blacks, with 
whom he lived, as has been before supposed, until 
three years ago. These relics are said to have 
been discovered on the Herbert River, but Mr. 
Skuthorpe refused to disclose full particulars 
till he reached Sydney, where he was expected 
shortly after the departure of the last mail. 








SCIENCE NOTES. 


French Scientific Diagrams.—An excellent series 
of scientific diagrams, for use in teaching ge- 
ology and natural history, has been recently 
brought out in Paris by the publishing house 
of G. Masson. These Nouvelles Planches murales 
d'Histoire naturelle have been prepared under 
the care of Prof. Paul Gervais, and are based 
upon the diagrams of Achille Comte. Fourteen 
of the plates are devoted to botany, thirty-four 
to zoology, and fourteen to geology. We have 
before us the Texte explicatif relating to the 
geological series. This small work, by M. 
Henri Gervais, contains miniature reproductions 
of the plates, and forms not only a neat com- 
panion to the diagrams, but a condensed guide 
to the elements of geological science. 

Messrs. LONGMANS AND Co. announce, as the 
last additions to their ‘‘ Text-Books of Science,” 
A Text-Book of Mineralogy, with numerous 
wood.cuts, by Mr. H. Bauerman, F.G.S., in two 
a. of which the first, upon ‘Systematic 

ineralogy,” is now ready. 


Wits the beginning of this year a new weekly 
paper devoted to classical philology has been 
started at Bremen, under the name of the 
Philologische Rundsch au. 


WE learn from Nature that in a recently dis- 
covered stalactite cave at Kirchberg, neat 
Kremsmiinster, in Austria, a human jaw-bone, 
with well-preserved teeth, was found among 
numerous remains of the cave bear. 
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PHILOLOGY NOTES. 


Gutiska. Door Dr. J. H. Gallee. (Haarlem: 
Bohn.) This treatise consists of a list§of Gothic 
words whose gender or declension cannot be 
determined from the Gothic texts themselves 
Nae consist of the existing portions of 

lfilas’s translation of the Bible, with a few 
other fragments), but only indirectly by com- 
parison with the cognate languages. Dr. 
Gallee’s list is very opportune, and shows in a 
remarkable manner the uncertainty and con- 
jectural nature of much of our knowledge of 
the details of Gothic grammar. The declension 
and gender of a word have often been guessed at 
from a single ambiguous form, and these guesses 
have been accepted as ascertained facts by later 
editors, and have thus established themselves 
firmly in dictionaries and grammars. Thus, 
the Gothic word for ‘‘shoulder” appears only 
once in the accusative plural amsans, and from 
this the nom. sg. amsa was guessed; and, as no 
one since has taken the trouble to see whether 
the word occurs in any decisive form, this false 
nominative has been accepted down to the 
present day, although it is altogether irrecon- 
cileable with the Icelandic éss. Dr. Gallee’s 
work will put this and many other errors right. 

Mechanism of Speech. By Norman W. 
Kingsley. (New York : Appleton.) Dr. Kingsley 
tells us that his medical practice has obliged 
him to observe many peculiar phenomena of 
articulate speech due to defects in the organs, 
such as congenital and accidental lesions of the 
hard and soft palate, and that he has, conse- 











quently, been led into an original investigation 
of the mechanism of speech generally, both 
with normal and abnormal organs. He ac- 
cordingly gives full descriptions of the element- 
ary English sounds, with careful drawings of 
the positions of the organs. Some of these strike 
us as more accurate than any others that have 
been published. That of (u), for instance, does 
full justice to the high position of the back of 
the tongue; while its lowering, together with 
the opening of the lips, is clearly brought out 
in the diagram of (0). The author seems to be 
ignorant of Bell’s Visible-Speech, which is to be 
regretted, as we should otherwise, perhaps, have 
learnt something new about the distinction of 
‘‘ primary” and ‘‘ wide,” and other disputed 
points in Bell’s system. An original feature of 
the present essay is the diagrams—obtained by 
mechanical means—to show the contact of the 
tongue with the palate. We learn from them 
that more of the surface of the tongue touches 
the back palate in g than in &, and still more in 
ng, although perfect gs and ngs can be formed 
with the minimum contact of k. 


On the Language of the Proverbs of Alfred. 
By E. Gropp. (Halle: Ploetz.) This essay 
is an inaugural dissertation, written, by a Pupil 
of Prof. Zupitza’s, in very good English. The 
writer thinks that the so-called Proverbs of 
Alfred may be founded partly on wise sayings 
of the great King which were handed down by 
tradition, and worked up with others into one 
poem by the compiler of the existing text, 
which he attributes to the twelfth century, the 
metre, with its singular mixture of rhyme and 
alliteration, being the same as that of Laya- 
mon’s Brut. The existing MSS. are somewhat 
later, and teem with anomalous spellings, which 
are carefully enumerated in the sketch of the 
phonology, though sometimes in too mechanical 
away. ‘Thus we are told (p. 22) that the Old- 
English subst. eldo has become ealde, through 
the following ¢; as also in Halured = dilfred. 
This ea is, however, nothing but a graphic 
variation of « which is extremely common in 
Early Middle English. Again, “In Old- 
English wealdan the sound has always become 
e. Middle-English welden (Modern-English 
wield) seems to come from Old-English geweldan, 
not from wealdan. In the plural hem (eis) the 
e does not correspond to the 7 of Old-English 
him, but to eo, the common Middle-English 
form being heom, which took its eo from the 
genitive plural Aeora. It is hardly correct to 
say that y is ‘‘ retained” in kyng and dryhten, as 
y here certainly means only i; we never find 
such spellings as *kung or *drulten in Early 
Middle English, which we certainly should if 
the Old-English y had been retained in these 
words. The ‘‘strange” form maybenes = Old- 
English mdéSmas is probably Norse, = meidSmar. 
The writer gives a summary of the inflections, 
and concludes with some notes on special words 
and passages, many of which offer considerable 
difficulty, in several cases improving on the 
translations of his predecessors, Kemble and 
Morris. 








MEETINGS OF SOCIETIES. 
ANTHROPOLOGICAL InstTITuTE.—( Tuesday, Feb, 22.) 


F. W, Rup er, Esq., F.G.S., V.-P., in the Chair.— 
A paper on ‘Arrow-Poisons prepared by Some 
North-American Indians,” by W. J. Hoffman, was 
read. The information was obtained from promi- 
nent Indian chiefs who visited Washington in 
1880 ; and the tribes alluded to in the paper were 
the Shoshoni and Banak, Pai-Ute, Comanche, 
Lipan Apache, and Sisseton Dakota. This last 
tribe have a method of poisoning bullets by drilling 
four small holes at equal distances around the 
horizontal circumference and filling the cavities 
with the cuticle scraped from a branch of cactus 
(Opuntia missouriense). The projecting rim of 
metal caused by the drilling is then pressed over 
the scrapings to prevent their being rubbed off or 
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Jost. As the Opuntia is a harmless plant, the idea of 
poison is evidently suggested by the pain experienced 
when carelessly handling the plant, which is covered 
with barbed spines.—A paper by David Christison, 
M.D., on **The Gauchos of San Jorge, Central 
Uruguay,” was alsoread. The Gauchocould not be 
a permanent type, and in the Banda Oriental the 
race was rapidly being modified. The more strict 
definition and subdivision of property, the increase 
of sheep-farming, the change in the management 
of cattle to the tame system, the rapid extension 
of wire-fencing, and the introduction of agriculture 
conspired to cramp his movements, and to do away 
with the necessity for his peculiar accomplish- 
ments. It was even to be feared that he himself 
would pass away, and that the race which ulti- 
mately possesses the Campos will show but slight 
traces of his blood, or of the aboriginal Indian race 
which he represents, 
Royat Society or Lirerature.—( Wednesday, 
Feb. 23.) 
Srr P. Cotquuoun, Q.C., in the Chair.—Mr. W. 
A. Barrett read a paper ‘‘On the Fathers of 
English Church Music,” in which he showed that 
Gregory of Bridlington, Adam of Dore Abbey, in 
Herefordshire, Walter Odington of Evesham, John 
of Salisbury, and Thomas de Walsingham were 
ample evidence of English musicians in very early 
times, The systems of notation employed in the 
mediaeval periods, with obscure and vague defini- 
tions, rendering translation into modern notation 
unsatisfactory, if not misleading, were touched on ; 
and the peculiarities of ‘‘ organon, diaphong, and 
descent” were noticed briefly as an introduction to 
the more definite matters of musical history. Mr. 
Barrett held that the history of Church music in 
England began, in the latter part of the fifteenth 
century, with John of Dunstable’s invention or 
employment of counter point—contributions to this 
art having been doubtless supplied by Dr. Robert 
Fairfax, John Sheppard, and Jobn Taverner, con- 
temporary musicians. The claims of John Redford 
of St. Paul’s and of John Marbeck of Windsor 
were duly acknowledged ; as were also the labours 
of Thomas Tallis and William Bride, who, by the 
aid of the ‘printing patent” granted to them, 
were able widely to extend the musical develop- 
ments due to their genius, 
Society or Bretican ArcHAEOLOGY.—(TZuesday, 
March 1.) 
SamvueEv Bixcu, Esq., D.C.L., LL.D., President, in 
the Uhair.—A paper was read by the Rev. A. Lowy 
on ‘‘ Notices in Ancient Jewish Writings of the 
Sagacity and Habits of Ants.”—A letter was read 
from Mr, D, Pierides, enclosing a photograph of a 
iragment of a Phoenician inscription recently found 
by him at Larnaca in Cyprus. Of this inscription 
Prof. W. Wright ventured to give the following 
translation :— 
On the day 20 of themonth of Zebach...... 
a  ) re ee 
erected ‘Abd-’Usir, the 
pe a ee ee 
Bodo (?), to his Lady, the Mother (?) ’Ashérath, . . 


9 
ose e@¢e 


son of Bodo (?), the son of 


The month Zebach is hitherto unknown in the 
Phoenician calendar; equally unknown is the 
goddess ’Ashérath, possibly to be identified with 
Astarte. The name of Bodo has already been 
found on another inscribed stone. The date is 
assigned to the reign of Pumaiyathon, in the fourth 
century B.C, 

Putoiogican Socrery.—(Friday, March 4.) 
A.J. Exuis, Esq., President, in the Chair.—Mr, 
K. L, Brandreth read a paper on ‘‘Gender.” He 
said there was much confusion in the minds of 
many writers of grammars in regard to the mean- 
ing of this term. His object was to try and define 
its proper meaning and use. He divided languages 
into three classes—(1) where gender was expressed 
by concord of the adjective or verb with the 
substantive, distinction of sex being to some extent 
in accord with the classification ; (2) where gender 
was expressed in the same way as in the first class, 
but the classification resulted in a distinction other 
than that of sex—as between animate and inanimate, 
&c.; (3) where there was no such concord of the 
cther parts of speech in a sentence with the sub- 





stantive. He maintained that the term was 
properly used with reference to the first class of 
languages, to which most of the Aryan languages, 
the Semitic, and the Hamitic languages belonged ; 
that it was also properly used with reference to the 
second class, of which the Danish, the Dravidian, the 
South African Bantu languages, and the Algonkin 
languages of America were members. The majority 
of the languages of the world, including Modern 
English, belonged to the third class. 1n this class, 
names of males were generally said to be of the mascu- 
line gender, names of females of the feminine gender ; 
but the mere distinction of sex by different words 
was not ‘‘ gender” if the term was to be employed 
with any analogy to its use in the other classes ; 
its use in this class was unnecessary and mislead- 
ing ; the grammariaus had failed to justify its use, 
and they often contradicted each other in the ex- 
planations they gave. A special claim was some- 
times set up on behalf of English on the ground 
that sex was distinguished in the personal pro- 
nouns ; but it was shown that in the true gender 
languages the personal pronouns often did not 
represent the gender. Danish han “the,” hun 
‘‘she,” for instance, were both of the same 
gender; egli and ella in Italian referred only 
to persons; while the interrogative pronouns 
in any language seldom corresponded with the 
gender. Substantive pronouns had their own 
special meanings like other substantives. These 
mistaken notions arose solely from applying ths 
rules of the Latin grammar to English and other lan- 
guages of thisclass. It was only of late years that 
of a man, to a man had ceased to be described as 
the genitive and dative cases of a man; but our 
grammarians had not hitherto been able to get rid 
of the notion that because Latin had gender 
English must have it also.—A discussion ensued, 
in which the President, Prince Lucien Bonaparte, 
Dr. Morris, Dr. Murray, and Mr. Sweet took part ; 
Dr. Murray generally agreeing with the author of 
the paper, Mr. Sweet maintaining that English 
had gender by reason of its personal pronouns. 








FINE ART. 
LEONARDO DA VINCI IN THE EAST. 

Ir has always been imagined that, when the 
Leonardo da Vinci MSS. preserved at Milan, 
Paris, and in England came to be properly 
examined, they would yield much that was 
curious and interesting regarding a man who 
was evidently a puzzle to his contemporaries, 
and who is regarded even at the present time 
with a vague admiration founded upon very 
little real knowledge. The few desultory pages 
of these MSS. that have been published from 
time to time have contained nothing more than 
notes and drawings of scientific inventions and 
mathematical problems. Of course the delight- 
ful ‘‘ Trattato di Pittura ” has long been known; 
but it has also been known that this had come 
down to us in a very garbled condition, while 
the original text lay hidden among the da Vinci 
MSS. No one, however, was found bold 
enough to undertake the arduous task of 
deciphering these terrible ‘‘ books,” which are 
written according to Leonardo’s curious system 
from right to left, and require to be read through 
a looking-glass, until Dr. J:-P. Richter, a 
frequent contributor to the ACADEMY, sum- 
moned up the necessary courage. 

The chief result of Dr. Richter’s researches 
at present is that he has regained the whole of the 
original text of the ‘‘ Trattato,” which contains 
several chapters not hitherto known, as well as 
many diagrams, drawings, and sketches by Leo- 
nardo’s own hand. But besides the ‘‘ Trattato ” 
Dr. Richter has lighted upon a number of frag. 
mentary notes, exceedingly vague in their mode 
of expression, which, in the only interpretation 
that can be tramed in the present state of our 
knowledge, seem to point to a journey at some 
period of his life to the East. 

The first of these passages begins :— 

‘* Such a mighty roaring can neither be compared 


to the stormy sea, when the North wind dashes it 
back with foaming waves between Scylla and Cha- 





rybdis, nor to Etna nor Stromboli, when the powerful 
sulphur flames burst forth, and the whole mountain 
opens, throwing stones and earth into the air, inter. 
mixed with flames of fire.” 

Leonardo further describes how, moved by a 
mighty curiosity, he climbed over the rocks to 
the entrance of a cave, and viewed for a little 
time this marvellous scene; but soon, ‘‘ bending 
himself and partly creeping,” he penetrated 
farther and farther into the depths of his 
retreat. 

One naturally asks where Leonardo could 
have witnessed this gigantic convulsion of 
nature’s forces to which the irruptions of Etna 
and Stromboli, of which he writes as if 
he had been eye-witness, were as nothing. 
Dr. Richter replies, putting together various 
other significant passages, in the East. It is 
probably to the same event that Leonardo 
alludes in another note, which seems to be the 
headings of various chapters of some book 
either written or to be written by him. Here 
he writes :— 

‘* DIVISIONS OF THE BOOK. 

‘*The sudden inundation to its end. 

‘The ruin of the towns, 

‘* The destruction of the people—their despair. 

‘Description of the cause of the fall of the 
mountain. 

‘* The fatality caused thereby. 

‘* Damage from snow. 

‘*Inundation of the low-lying regions of West 
Armenia. 

‘*The subsiding of the same caused by the in- 
tersection of the Taurus Mountain. 

‘*How the new prophet showed that this ruia 
was sure to come, 

**Description of Mount Taurus—the River Eu- 

phrates.” 
From this it appears that this terrible land- 
slip took place in Armenia; and Leonardo’s 
presence in this part of Asia Minor is made 
probable by the fact of some rough drafts of 
letters that Dr. Richter found on the same folio- 
sheet as the above in the world-famed Codex 
Atlanticus preserved in the ‘‘ Ambrosiana” at 
Milan. The first of these is addressed to A/ 
Diodario di Sorio locotenete del sacro Sultano di 
Babilonia. 

Dr. Richter was puzzled at first as to what the 
title Diodario might mean, but he found that 
Teonardo probably so translated the Arabic 
term Devatdar, a title of high dignity at that 
time in Egypt. Babylonia means simply Cairo, 
the present Cairo having been generally known 
by that name in the Middle Ages. The super- 
scription, therefore, runs thus:—‘‘ Jo the 
Devatdar of Syria, Viceroy of his Majesty the 
Sultan of Egypt.” 

Leonardo seems to be on friendly terms with 

this Devatdar, and gives him information of 
what he is doing. In the second letter he 
writes :— 
“7 find myself here in Armenia ia order to 
give myself with devotion and solicitude to 
the work which thou hast commanded of me; 
and, in order to make a beginning in those places 
which seem to me most suitable for our under- 
taking, I have betaken myself to the town of 
Chalindra, which lies nearest to our territory. 
This town‘lies on the coast at that part of the 
Taurus-chain which is divided by the Euphrates.” 


In another letter Leonardo replies to some 
complaints of the Devatdar about his delay in 
beginning the work, making one think of the 
impatience of the poor Prior of Santa Maria 
delle Grazie, and the celebrated exclamation of 
Leo X., ‘* Woe worth the man, he is thinking 
of the end before he has made a beginning.” 
There is nothing to tell us whether Leonardo 
ever made a beginning, or what he was requir 
to accomplish in Armenia; but it was most 
likely some large engineering works undertaken 
for the Sultan. It will be remembered that i 
his far-famed letter to Lodovico Sforza he boasts 
of being able to execute such works, and also 
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machines of war more terrible than were ever 
sean before. It is possible that he may have 
learnt something of the construction of these 
war engines in the East, which was more 
advanced in the making of instruments 
of war, at that time, than Europe. Many 
things point, indeed, to this Eastern visit— 
drawings of places that have a strange foreign 
aspect ; a map of Armenia, with the courses of 
the Tigris and Euphrates traced on it; a pen- 
drawing of a dromedary in the Windsor Castle 
collection; a pen-drawing of the chain of the 
Taurus mountains, with the names of the highest 
points written in Arabic, but in Italian letters ; 
and other drawings, of little significance by 
themselves, which, taken together, tend to 
support Dr. Richter’s hypothesis. 

The only difficulties that remain are, when 
did Leonardo make this journey ? and why have 
his biographers been so silent about it? It is 
strange that it was not known to Vasari, who, 
although not very intimately acquainted with 
Leonardo, exalts him beyond measure, and 
would certainly have mentioned his Eastern 
journey had he been aware of it. 

Now most of the years of Leonardo’s life are 
sufficiently accounted for by his recent bio- 
graphers. He could not, itfis certain, have spent 
any long time in the East after his stay in Milan; 
but there still remains the period after he left 
Verrochio’s workshop, some time after 1477, 
and the time of bis settlement in Milan about 
1481. He is generally supposed to have set 
up a botteya for himself in Florence at this 
time; but there is no exact proof of this; 
and it may well be, as Dr. Richter affirms, 
that he journeyed at this period in Southern 
Italy, to Cyprus, and then on to the East, where 
he accepted employment as an engineer. That 
in order to do this he adopted the Moham- 
medan faith seems, however, an unnecessary 
surmise, although it might account for the 
ignorance of his biographers, as Leonardo would 
naturally be silent, on returning to his alle- 
giance to the Pope, concerning his renegade life. 
But another reason may have existed for his 
not caring to talk much of his Eastern expe- 
riences. Did he accomplish the work that he 
had undertaken to the Devatdar to do ‘‘ with 
devotion and solicitude’”’? or was it, like so 
many of his great projects, only planned and 
never put into execution? If this were the 
case his visit to the East might have ended in 
disappointment and disgrace, and he might not 
have cared to have much known about it. But, 
whatever he may have achieved or failed to 
achieve, Leonardo’s personal knowledge of Asia 
Minor seems tolerably well proved by Dr. 
Richter’s researches. Much, of course, remains 
to be done in the way of searching the Leonardo 
MSS.; but when the Institute of France pub- 
lishes, as it promises, the twelve volumes of 

S.in its possession, and Milan also throws 
open its treasures, it is probable that more 
light may be thrown on this strange journey to 
the East, and on the history of the great artist 
who ever seems to elude our full knowledge. 

Mary M. HEarton. 








MEZZOTINTS AT THE BURLINGTON 
FINE ARTS CLUB. 


Pronanty the only fault which a severe criti- 
cism could find in the valuable exhibition of 
mezz tints now open in Savile Row would be 
that the display consists somewhat too exclu- 
Sively of engraved work in portraiture. That 
itshould so consist for the most part was, of 
course, seen to be inevitable by all who had 
any general acquaintance with what has been 
oné in mezzotint; but a determined effort might, 
Perhaps, have resulted in the gathering together 
of a larger number of excellent works from which 
the interest of portraiture, with all its associa- 





tions of historical illustration, is banished, and 
in which other interests are introduced. It 
is but of cothparatively recent years that mezzo- 
tint has been at all extensively employed in the 
translation of landscape. Its principal employ- 
ment in regard to landscape art—that by which 
it has won its highest honours in dealing with 
landscape art—has been in the production of 
the Liber Studiorwm of Turner and of the series 
known as English Landscape by John Constable. 
The first of these publications began in 1807 ; 
the second some twenty years later. A few 
impressions from each series are to be seen at 
the Burlington Club. The differences;between 
the one and the other are quite as remarkable 
as their resemblances. In tne one, the work of 
the engraver in mezzotint received the support 
of the etched line to strengthen his labour, to 
give it definiteness and force. In the other, the 
mezzotint work had no such potent assistance. 

The Liber Studiorum of Turner has lately 
been seen so much that there can be no occasion 
to make many remarks on the few examples now 
exhibited; but the collector will observe with 
interest that the most noticeable piece among 
them is a proof of that rare state of the Aesacus 
and Hesperie which, by itself, fetched lately 
more than a hundred guineas under the 
hammer. This is the Aesacus and Hesperie 
‘‘with the white face”—a delicate print in 
which the mezzotint work, as well as the pure 
etching, is from Turner’s own hand. In regard 
to the Constables we could wish that more had 
been exhibited. They are really very little 
known, or, rather, what is known is the later 
and debased issue of them, in which, we may 
fairly take it, not much remains of such effects 
as, with great expenditure of labour and patience, 
Constable induced David Lucas to obtain. The 
two impressions exhibited from English Land- 
scape are, however, unexceptionable. There is the 
wonderful Spring—the view of flat but upland 
country, over which March sunshine falls very 
fitfully, and a March wind is still blowing. 
There is the peaceful Dedham Vale, which, as it 
is here exhibited, is a most perfect thing— 
hardly an idealisation so much as a complete 
realisation of English pastoral landscape. 
And while we are speaking of Lucas’s work 
after Constable, a passing word should be said 
for yet rarer work of Henry Dawe after the 
same painter. His Leathes Water shows a 
more delicate and restrained manner of treating 
nature than that which is generally visible in 
the vividly wrought plates by David Lucas. 

But it is hardly in the exposition of these 
rare and beautiful examples of landscape art 
that the chief interest of this collection is 
supposed to consist. On the walls of the 
gallery mezzotint may be traced from its very 
origin. The process is scarcely yet two hundred 
and fifty years old, and its invention has, until 
recent times, been attributed to Prince Rupert. 
Even an intelligent writer in that revivified 
periodical, the Art Journal, makes, we perceive, 
this very month, the mistake of attributing it 
to him ; but it was not of Rupert’s invention, 
though it was of Rupert’s practice. It was 
invented by Ludwig von Siegen, who was born 
at Utrecht, and from whom Prince Rupert 
probably learnt it. In the gallery of the Club 
examples meet us of the work of both these 
men. They have an antiquarian interest, but 
are hardly to be cherished by reason of their 
beauty or their complete accomplishment ; and 
we seem to see, not only in them, but likewise 
in a good deal of the early work, the very 
natural tendency to apply the new art to some- 
thing of the old tasks—to use the new instru- 
ment to do the accustomed work, rather than 
quite the work which it might do the best. It 
was reserved, we think, for later artists to dis- 
cover the true uses of the art of mezzotint—to 
find its especial functions. 

The art had matured well enough by the time 





that the fleshly beauties of Sir Peter Lely were 
ready to be recorded and multiplied by its help ; 
it had reached full perfection a century later, 
when Sir Joshua Reynolds, Gainsborough, 
Romney, and Morland came to receive the 
advantage of an aid very specially adapted to 
their respective manners in painting. It has 
been remarked before that the large loose touch 
of several of these men was particularly fitted 
for translation into the black and white of a 
mezzotint engraving, while singularly unsuited 
to reproduction in definite line. The truth is, 
a line engraving after Sir Joshua Reynolds 
would necessarily betray failings hitherto un- 
suspected by the general in his facile and 
popular art. But, before we come to the period 
of Sir Joshua, we have passed more than one 
generation of sufficiently masterly engravers in 
mezzotint, among whom. was John Smith, of 
whom, as the excellent catalogue before us 
aptly reminds us, Walpole said, ‘‘ the best 
mezzotinter who has appeared who united soft- 
ness with strength and finishing with freedom.” 
There are but two examples here of his ad- 
mirable art, but it would not have been easy to 
have surpassed the splendour and brilliance of 
his Wycherley after Lely. A robust portrait, 
indeed, of a man of robust but obscene talent. 

A notice so brief as the present—skirting a 
great subject—can hardly take account of the 
many prints one of whose chief recommenda- 
tions lies in their extreme rarity ; but it may, at 
all events, be said that the controllers of the 
exbibition have been fortunate euough to get 
more than one print which is practically unique, 
as well as many of high scarcity. Itis natural 
that such prints should belong principally to the 
earlier period of the art. To the later period 
belong those engravings after Sir Joshua and 
his contemporaries which, more than anything 
else, have contributed to the popularisation 
of mezzotint. And these are largely, though 
not too largely, represented. Indeed, in one 
instance there is some scarcity of representa- 
tion. The engraver McArdell, of whom, as the 
catalogue rightly tells us, Reynolds himself 
thought so highly, is represented by two plates, 
but neither of them after Sir Joshua, It is 
interesting, however, to see first states of the 
portrait of Lady Grammont—JZa Belle Hamil- 
ton, a maturish beauty—after Lely, and of 
the Rubens, his Wife and Child, after the great 
Flemish master. Among the prints after 
Reynolds there are examples by nearly all 
the best men whose work, as he said him 
self, was to immortalise him; and while 
all of these betray that complete command 
of the instrument which is found less uni- 
formly in the early time, many of them 
evidence also the special merits of individual 
engravers. The criticism of Redgrave, and 
more latterly of Mr. Smith—the laborious com- 
piler of a bulky catalogue—upon the individual 
merits of these different men is, it must be 
noted, more to be praised for its intentions than 
for its frequent success. It is apt to lack 
definiteness. Such criticism is likely to be more 
valuable when the object is approached from 
the artistic and the literary point of view, and 
this is one which neither of these excellent 
authorities is conspicuous for taking. The 
plates of John Dean, however, are very rightly 
described by Mr. Smith as characterised by 
‘* delicacy of execution carried to such an extent 
that to a superficial observer his prints seem 
faint.’ It might perhaps have been added 
that such delicacy is often wonderfully in 
accord with the character of the work of 
Gainsborough, after whom Dean did some 
lovely work. We may refer the visitor to Nos. 
40 and 41, two impressions of Mrs. LHiliot— 
lent respectively by Mr. Fisher and Mr, Adding- 
ton. The tender grace of the work is not more 
conspicuous than is that of the sitter, a woman 
whose refined beauty came to her as a birth- 
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right, for she was a daughter of Elizabeth Gun- 
ning. To pass from her portrait to that of her 
mother in youth —engraved by Finlayson 
after Read (No. 87)—is to pass from a work 
in which general and equal delicacy has been a 
characteristic of the engraver, to one in which 
that which is most conspicuous is the exquisite 
softness of gradation over the whole of the face. 
Of the more generally powerful work of James 
Watson—a work, however, in which power was 
never won at the cost of delicacy—a quite 
magnificent example occurs in the portrait of 
Lady Carlisle. By Charles Phillips, one of 
whom much less is known—for he worked for 
but few years, and must have died young— 
there is the frank and agreeable portrait of 
Nelly O’Brien at her youngest (No. 101). By 
Valentine Green, a greater master, there is a 
—< of the Duchess of Devonshire (No. 106). 
ohn Jones could not possibly be better repre- 
sented than by the portraits of Miss Kemble 
and Mrs. Davenport. The research of Mr. Smith 
appears to have made it evident to him that the 
latter lady was not Mrs. Davenport the actress, 
but the wife of one Davies Davenport, who sat 
in Parliament. Whoever it may have been, we 
will accept it primarily for its artistic worth. 
Of men’s portraits, one of the most powerful 
in touch and subtle in expression is that of 
Joseph Baretti—tutor to the Thrale family— 
likewise after Sir Joshua. William Ward, who 
did much excellent work outside the range of 
portraiture, is represented by the free and ex- 
cellent mezzotint of The Snake in the Grass. 
William Say, who was employed upon the 
Liber Studiorum, but by no means showed his 
best quality in the work which he did for it, is 
here adequately represented as a master of 
glowing colour and forcible tone by the en- 
graving of the leaning Peasant Girl after Rem- 
brandt. It is impossible for mezzotint to be 
warmer and richer than it is in this plate, and 
difficult for any other method of engraving to 
rival such richness and such warmth. 
FREDERICK WEDMORE. 








WATER-COLOUR DRAWINGS AT THE 
DUDLEY GALLERY. 


THERE is no material for congratulation in the 
exhibition of water-colours opened last Saturday 
at the Dudley. For years past the quality of 
English work in that particular branch in which 
we once most excelled has plainly been on the 
decline. Among the six or seven hundred 
works here exhibited there are but very few 
that are other than anecdotal or accidental 
‘bits’ from nature at best, from studio proper- 
ties at worst. There is a sad want of serious 
study, of thought, observation, and good work- 
manship, of all the qualities which go to the 
making of an artist. In the present exhibition 
the tradition of Frederick Walker pushed to 
travesty, and caricatured in an _ iridescent, 
finnikin key of colour, is the ruling influence 
among the younger school, curiously varied 
this year by a tendency to inky skies and dirty 
shadows, which seems to have sprung from 
imitation of the latest Dutch school of water- 
colour drawing as exemplified at the Grosvenor 
last year. When we add to these disadvantages 
the circumstance that very few well-known 
painters, and of the eight Academicians who 
are on the committee not one contribute any- 
thing, it will easily be realised that the show is 
an extremely depressing one. 

Almost the solitary instance of intellectual 
ambition in the choice of a subject is Mr. 
Waterhouse’s St. Hulalia (103). The dead body 
of the saint martyred by Diocletian lies in the 
Forum watched by a Roman soldier; the head 
is towards the spectator, and the corpse, 
scantily clothed, is violently foreshortened. A 
sudden fall of snow has lightly covered the 
body and mingled with the hair. The com- 





position is not uninteresting, but the painting 
of the flesh leaves much to be desired. Mr. 
Walter Crane has attempted to rival Théodore 
Rousseau in his Dian hunted on a Day (379)— 
a deep woodland glen, with the bright little 
figure of Diana and her hound at the right- 
hand corner. This is a much more pleasing 
work than the same artist’s deplorable drawing 
called To-morrow to Fresh Woods and Pastures 
New (48). Mr. Henry Page has a pleasant 
study of brown flesh-tints in his Nereid (91), 
and Mr. H. RB. Rose a vigorous Eastern 
figure in his Arab Sheik (340), which redeems 
the singular badness of the other drawings 
under the same name. Pursuit (672), by Mr. 
Sidney Paget, a knight riding hard after some 
graceful aérial figures, is also worthy of praise. 
Mr. Percy Macquoid’s Bringing in the Peacock 
at Christmas (38)—a handsome girl, with red 
hair, carrying to table a peacock covered with 
the skin and radiant plumage—has some of the 
qualities which always distinguish the art of 
this able artist, but is harsh in colour and 
antiquated in style. Mr. Macquoid should not 
remind us of Sir John Gilbert under any 
circumstances whatever. 

Among the landscapes, some of the most 
agreeable are drawings made in country towns. 
By far the best, as it seems to us, is a very 
simple and powerful study of the Old Town 
Hall, Stonehaven (373), by Mr. RB. W. Allan. 
The weather is so wet and bleak that the 
spectator shivers to look at it, but the grim 
Scotch town is drawn with so much simplicity 
and sincerity that the result is very impressive. 
Quite different in manner, but very charming, 
in the Walker school, are Mr. Philip Norman’s 
Mermaid Street, Rye (35), and Mr. T. H. Jack- 
son’s Cromer (561). Mr. John Pedder has 
painted an unattractive subject with great truth 
and feeling in his gray drawing of The Square, 
Broughton-in-Furness (181), which only needs a 
few groups of melancholy figures to be as inter- 
esting as a Léon Lhermitte. One of the finest 
landscapes here is Mr. Joseph Knight’s In 
Conway Bay (74), a simple and powerful study 
of sand-hills under a heavy, rainy sky. Mr. 
Alfred Parsons is resting too idly on his laurels, 
it seems to us. His exquisite feeling for cool 
sylvan scenery has come now to be expressed 
with such extreme facility as to lose much of its 
interest. His Ruins of Halnaker House (123) is 
very enjoyable, but his June 1879 (234) is care- 
less, and his Chalk Pit on the South Downs (311) 
quite unworthy of his reputation. We compare 
the latter with Mr. John McDougal’s Hay-field 
(301), which hangs near it, only to point out 
how much more intelligent and serious the 
work of the less-known man is in every respect. 
This latter is, indeed, a very noticeable drawing. 
A curious and delicate study of snow on moun- 
tain ranges is Mr. H. P. de Teissier’s Simla 
Hills (157), which is hung on the floor, but is 
one of the best works of its kind in the exhi- 
bition. 

Mr. Frank Dillon exhibits a very fine Study 
of Siberian Crab Blossom (63), very rich in 
colour and reflected light. Miss Helen Thorny- 
croft’s Orchids (414) is refined in tone and 
effective in drawing ; a very delicate little study 
of an Jris (608), by Miss L. M. Wilkinson, also 
deserves praise. Among works that show 
originality of effort combined with insufficient 
technical skill may be mentioned Will he 
come ? (36), by Mr. Tidmarsh, a girl in red 
upon a stile—her figure is well relieved against 
a pale landscape ; Mr. Harry Goodwin’s Atlantic 
at Rest (104), very lovely in colour, but weak 
and unemphatic; and Mr. G. McCulloch’s 
Puddler between Two Fires, an athlete naked to 
the waist, with strange effects of reflected fire- 
light on the skin—a subject well worthy of 
treatment, but timidly carried out. But we 
keep to the last all mention of the study which 
has most taken our fancy, A Bit of London 











Town (622), the exterior of a second-hand book- 
shop daintily and faithfully rendered, with a 
little quiet humour, by Mr. B. W. Spiers. 

The sculpture is beneath criticism, with the 
exception of a graceful terra-cotta statuette of 
a child (684), by Mr. E. BR. Mullins. 








OBITUARY. 


Lizut. WILttiAM ANDREWS NESFIELD, who 
died on March 2, was not only a Peninsular 
hero, but well known years ago in the art-world 
of London. After leaving the Army, his taste 
for painting led him to become one of the 
earliest members of the old Water-Colour 
Society, of which he was for thirty years an 
active exhibiting member, his contemporaries 
and friends being Turner, Copley Fielding, 
Cox, Prout, and Stanfield. Later in life he 
took up landscape gardening as a profession. 
He planned the Horticultural Gardens at 
Kensington, and there are few of the large 
parks and gardens of this country that do not 
owe something to his taste and skill. 


THE well-known Swiss painter, Paul von 
Deschwanden, has just died suddenly at Stans, 
in Unterwalden. His altar-pieces, usually life. 
size figures of saints, have long been in great 
favour in Switzerland. Correct, pretty, feeble, 
and waxen are the terms which best describe 
them. The waiting-room of the Federal Palace 
at Bern contains one of his pictures—Abraham 
taking Leave of Sarah before departing for the 
Sacrifice of Isaac. He was seventy years old. 








NOTES ON ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY. 


Messrs. LonGMANS AND Oo. have in prepara- 
tion Notes on Foreign Picture Galleries, by Mr. 
Charles L. Eastlake, Keeper of the National 
Gallery. The Notes will be fully illustrated, 
and will appear in successive volumes, of which 
the three first treat of the Brera Gallery at 
Milan, the Louvre, and the Pinakothek at 
Munich. 


On Monday next, March 14, the annual 
exhibition of the Society of Lady Artists will 
be opened at 48 Great Marlborough Street, and 
also the exhibition of paintings by Swiss artists, 
instituted by the Cercle des Beaux-Arts of 
Geneva, at 168 New Bond Street. 


An event of considerable interest was the 
sale at Messrs. Hodgson’s auction-rooms on 
Friday week (March 4), of the Lamb portrait of 
Milton, a fine large picture painted about the 
year 1640, when the poet was still distinguished 
by that physical beauty of which the world has 
heard so much, but which is missing in all his 
other portraits. The subject of the painting, 
its intrinsic merit, and (last, but not least) its 
former ownership by Charles Lamb aroused a 
little competition—not, however, by any means 
so great as would have been the case had this 
work of art been sold in the midst of congruous 
surroundings, instead of lying obscure an 
almost unnoticed in the midst of a mass of 
common books. Mr. Quaritch bought it for 
£355. 

WE hear that there is very shortly to be an 
exhibition of the works of English etchors, held 
under official encouragement, at Berlin. 
will bo held at the Berlin Nation al Gallery or 
Berlin Museum. 


Messrs. ComNnacut have sent us an impres, 
sion of Blake’s Canterbury Pilgrims, This }, 
the original engraving, though of course 10 
quite in its original state. The plate lately 
appeared in an auction-room, we believe, where 
Messrs. Colnaghi bought it, and found it m 
fair condition. A limited number of impres- 
sions are now printed from it, with an effect 
quite sufficiently good to make it in every respect 
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interesting to those who are specially interested 
in the artist. Moreover, it possesses no less 

nuine interest for those who are familiar 
with Stothard’s treatment of the same subject. 
The originality of Blake is undoubted. His 
treatment wants the softer grace of the more 
popular designer, but has more of vigour and 
of vivid characterisation. 

An exhibition of old English embroideries 
will be opened at the School of Art Needlework, 
South Kensington, on Monday, the 28th of the 
present month, and will remain open until 
April 9. Under the presidency of H.R.H. the 
Princess Christian, a committee of ladies, in- 
cluding Lady Marian Alford, the Viscountess 
Downe, and Lady Charlotte Schreiber, is gather- 
ing a select and representative series of speci- 
mens of fine English needlework. Choice 
examples of foreign —_ though not abso- 
lutely excluded from the exhibition, will be 
shown only when of special illustrative value. 
All communications should be addressed to the 
Viscountess Downe, 39 Berkeley Square, W. 


Davip Cox’s signboard at the Royal Oak 
Inn at Bettws-y-Coed has at last got out of 
bankruptcy. The Court of Appeal, overruling 
the decision of the Chief Judge, and affirming 
that of the county court judge, has decided that 
the picture is the property of the owner of the 
inn, Lady Willoughby de Eresby, and not of 
the occupier. The legal question is a curious 
one; but our readers will be more interested to 
know that Lady Willoughby de Eresby intends 
to refix the picture in the inn. 


Ir is announced that an exhibition will 
probably be held of most of the works of 
Meissonier. 

Tue late M. Mariette-Bey having died, it 
appears, without leaving any provision for his 
children, the Ministers of Public Instruction 
and of Foreign Affairs in France have, without 
waiting for formalities, sent a sum of 6,000 frs. 
for the immediate use of his family until some 
a is determined upon. Malle. Mariette, 

is eldest daughter, in a letter written to the 
French Academy, states that her father had 
taken every necessary measure for beginning 
his researches at Sakharah, which it is hoped 
that M. Maspero will forthwith take in hand. 


Pror. SachAv read a paper before the Berlin 
Academy on the 10th ult. upon the inscribed 
stone which he discovered among the ruins of 
Zebed in the Syrian desert. The inscription is 
trilingual—in Greek, Arabic, and Syriac. Its 
dats is fixed as the 823rd year of the era of the 
Seleucidae, or 512 A.D. It is therefore the 
earliest inscription in Arabic known to exist, 
and probably also the earliest in Syriac. The 
wiiting runs perpendicularly, from top to 
bottom. 

AN exhibition of avtique and modern fur- 
niture, silver, &c., has been opened by the Leeds 
Fine Art Society. There is also on view a large 
collection of etchin by Gautier, Buhot, 
Lancon, Chauvel, Waltner, and others. Messrs. 
Hancock and other firms exhibit cases of 
artistic silyer-work. Among the miscellaneous 
ge is a clock manufactured in the year 

6. 

Tie annual exhibition of this society now 
being held at the Royal Manchester Institution is 
certainly one of much more than average excel- 
lence, notwithstanding the absence of any works 
of commanding ability or attraction. The place 
of honour is worthily occupied by No. 87, 
Anxious for a Nibble, by Mr. Anderson Hague, 
Who, in this almost Aumonier-like landscape, 
has surpassed all his previous efforts. Mr. 
William Meredith also shows a striking im- 
provement, notably in his Silver Birches (No. 19) 
in which he has developed a feeling for drawing 
and grace of composition in striking contrast to 

S previous shortcomings in this direction. 





Messrs. Robert Crozier, William Percy, and 
William Herbert Johnston send some admirable 
portraits, the latter showing versatility of ex- 
pression and characterisation in Nos. 40 and 48, 
and a veryestimable absenceof mannerisms. Mr. 
Arthur H. Marsh contributes an exquisite head 
in water-colour, Millie (No. 226). Mr. W. Bright 
Morris is not largely, but very charmingly, 
represented by several small works of unusual 
merit. The same may be said of Mr. Randolph 
Caldecott. Mr. Ward Heys, among other 
works, sends an almost excessively topographical 
picture, Thirlmere from Raven Crag (No. 103), 
and a brilliant water-colour, A Bright October 
Day — Thirlmere (No. 179). Mr. J. Hey 
Davies sends a noticeable and well-painted 
work, The Three Magpies (No. 64). Mr. Elias 
Bancroft, leaving for a time his favourite themes, 
has been busy among the Old- World interiors of 
Shetland, all admirable. Mr. William Morton 
is delightful as ever in his work, as is also Mr. 
Moxon Cook, who sends many important and 
noteworthy drawings ; while Mr. George Crozier 
is more unearthly and dreamlike even than his 
usual wont. Mr. R. Redfern is equal to, but not 
beyond, his ordinary strength. Mr. W. Robinson 
sends numerous works of average and equal 
ability. Mr. F. A. Winkfield has a crowded, but 
admirably painted, canvas in Changing Dock 
(No. 36), Many works of interest, and worthy 
of note did space permit, have been sent by 
Messrs. J. Houghton Hague, F. W. Jackson, 
W. J. Slater, Walter Trevor, John A. Lomax, 
Selim Rothwell, Warwick Brookes, R. G. 
Somerset, W. O. Estall, John Taylor, and J. H. 
Letherbrow; and, among the ladies, Misses 
Florence Carter, Emily Gertrude Thompson, 
Annie E. Hastling, Marion Barker, Eleanor 8. 
Wood, and Emma Magnus send some praise- 
worthy work. 


Tue French Society of Water-Colours opened 
its exhibition at the Rue Lafitte last week. It 
has had one great loss since last year by the 
death of Jules Jacquemart; but there are 
plenty of good names remaining to sustain this 
promising little society. 


M. Lucten Dovusiez, the son of the great 
connoisseur who is just dead, has presented to 
the Louvre a picture from his father’s gallery, 
by Gonzalis Coques, the famous Flemish 
master. It represents the artist in the midst 
of his family. 





THE STAGH. 


It is yet too early to speak of the adaptation of 
a portion of Martin Chuzzlewit produced at 
the Vaudeville on Thursday night; and the 
theatrical event of the week is the revival of 
Jo (from Bleak Howse) at the Olympic, and the 
appearance in it, for a series of farewell per- 
formances before a tourin America, of Miss 
Jennie Lee, one of the most remarkable 
‘* character-actresses ” of our time. The merits 
of the particular adaptation of Bleak House in 
which she performs were discussed in this 
journal when the piece was first produced, and 
need not be again spoken of either for praise or 
blame ; but an interval of several years has been 
enough to effect some changes in a most note- 
worthy performance, and these changes might 
be either for the better or for the worse. It is 
not only satisfactory to find that they are, on 
the hee. for the better; it is unusual to boot; 
for though a performance at first obviously im- 
mature will, of course, if it be the work of an 
intelligent actor, tend gradually towards im- 
provement, it is very rarely that a performance 
early stamped with popularity, and accepted 
from the first as singularly inventive and 
original, even holds its own—not to speak of 
pn ee a ong a long series of years, 
an 


through the trial of prolonged success. 





-_ 


Of performances which have drawn delighted 
audiences all over the country for lengthened 
periods we can only recal one which has lost 
nothing, and that, as many readers will have 
— already, is the Rip van Winkle of Mr. 
oseph Jefferson—an exhibition of art from 
first to last measured and exquisitely controlled, 
always delicate, always restrained, always per- 
fectly sure of its effect. Miss Lee’s Jo, moving 
quite as often to tears as to laughter, is yet not 
so complete a performance; or, to be more 
accurate, it is a performance necessarily con- 
ceived on a lower level of imagination, and, 
therefore, never able to be quite so impressive. 
But it is at the same time—as increased experi- 
ence of it convinces us—one of the most memor- 
able now before the public, absolutely full from 
end to end of study of Nature and of Dickens. 
Furthermore, it is elaborated to the last degree. 
There is literally not one sentence in Miss 
Lee’s part of the dialogue which does not re- 
ceive the fullest effect of which it is capable. 
Nothing further can be done to build up or to 
add to this performance. Again, the comic 
portions—always those in which the temptation 
is strongest to exaggerate—have not tended to 
become farcical. The vice of caricature has not 
crept in. With regard to the pathos, there is 
in one or two instances—notably in the scene 
in which the ragged boy takes Lady Dedlock 
to her lover’s grave amid the filth and squalor 
of Tom-all-Alone’s—-some undue prolongation 
of pathetic effect. Once or twice here, though 
there is no exaggeration in the touches, there 
is a touchtoomuch. The situation, dwelt upon. 
becomes to the observant less telling than if it 
were more lightly left. But, on the whole, the 
performance remains one of those which it is 
necessary to seo if we would keep abreast of 
what is good and individual in the contempo- 
rary theatre. It is quite amusing and interest- 
ing to see it within a very short time of seeing 
Miss Lydia Cowell’s brilliant little sketch o 
the London flower-girl in Divorce at the Vaude- 
ville. As character-pictures it would be unfair 
to assert that one is cleyerer than the other, 
though one is much more varied than the other, 
and employs to the full resources of which the 
other does but indicate the possession. Between 
the two a comparison may fairly be made, but 
only such a one as may be instituted between a 
dramatic picture of domestic incident by Greuze 
—of the kind that satisfied his occasional craving 
for morality and sentiment—and a vivid genre 
picture by Thomas Webster. Of tae parts played 
in Jo by actors other than Miss Jennie Lee not 
much must be said; but it is pleasant to record 
that, while in many respects the cast differs 
from the original one, it is in hardly any case 
inferior to it. Indeed, in one notable case— 
that of the representative of Lady Dedlock—the 
improvement is most marked, and the success 
now attained remarkable. We fortunately 
forget who the lady was who essayed some years 
ago this difficult and somewhat unthankful 
part, but we remember that the performance 
was a stilted one. Lady Dedlock is played now 
by Miss M. Leighton, who is able to display 
exactly the qualities and characteristics claimed 
for Lady Dedlock in the novel of Dickens. Not 
called upon to be mobile of feature or “ natural” 
in the sense of “ordinary,” Miss Leighton 
possesses ‘exquisite carriage ,and admirably 
graceful movement. Such a performance as 
hers adds substantially—and especially in the 
scenes with Sir Leicester and Mr. Tulkinghorn 
—to the completeness of the general effect. We 
think her a little less truthful in the scenes of 
quiet feeling with Jo. Mr. Burnett returns to 
his capable performance of the part of Bucket ; 
Mr. Compton appears for the first time in town 
as the good-natured little Mr. Snagsby; and 
the careful actor who represents the coroner 
has studied sur le vif—in a small way, it isa 
character-portrait that he gives us. 
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MUSIC. 
BERLIOZ? “CHILDHOOD OF CHRIST.” 


Berwioz’ sacred trilogy, L’Lnfance du Christ, 
was given for the first time in London at 
Mr. Charles Hallé’s third concert at St. 
James’s Hall on Saturday evening, Feb- 
ruary 26. Once again we have to thank the 
eminent pianist for introducing to the notice of 
the musical world one of the most characteristic 
works of the Frenchcomposer. The libretto was 
written by Berlioz himself. The birth of Christ 
and the flight to the wilderness are announced 
by the Narrator, and then follows a night 
march of the Roman guards in Jerusalem. This 
piece is quaint and original, and the scoring 
very effective. In the next scene we are 
introduced to Herod’s palace; the monarch ex- 
presses in a fine recitative and air his gloomy 
thoughts and fears. The Jewish Magicians are 
announced, and explain to the King his dream. 
The incantation scene is thoroughly original ; 
itis written alternately in bars of three-four 
and common time. Herod orders the massacre 
of the infants, and then follows a fine dramatic 
chorus of the Magicians: ‘‘Go, go; let the 
sword be bared for slaughter.” The fifth scene 
represents the Stable at Bethlehem; the duet 
sung by Mary and Joseph is wonderfully grace- 
ful and beautiful. In the last scene the de- 
parture to Egypt is commanded by unseen 
angels. This chorusis sung by a few voices in 
a room near the orchestra. 

The second part of the trilogy, entitled 
‘‘la Fuite en Egypte,” was composed 
before either the first or third part. For 
the circumstances under which it was 
written we must refer our readers to the 
amusing letter by Berlioz addressed to Mr. J. 
Ella in 1852. It is to be found in the first edition 
of the score, and in Les Grotesques de la Musique. 
This second part is short, but contains music of 
the most delicate and picturesque character. 
Berlioz was in the habit of writing difficult 
music for very large orchestras; he has shown 
us throughout this work, and more particularly 
in the ‘Flight into Egypt,” that he could 
express himself in the simplest manner and 
with the simplest means. He only makes use of 
strings and wood-wind, without bassoons ; and 
in the rest of the work trumpets and trombones 
are used in only one movement, and horns 
and drums in two. ‘The second part com- 
mences with a symphony which depicts the 
assembling of the Sbepherds at the Stable of 
Bethlehem. The absence of a leading note 
gives to this movement a quaint and marked 
character. The ‘‘ Farewell of the Shepherds” 
is a marvel of beauty and simplicity. It was 
much appreciated by the audience, and was 
encored. The next number, ‘‘The Repose of 
the Holy Family,” is certainly the gem of the 
work ; it is a charming and appropriate piece 
of programme-music ; the orchestration is most 
exquisite. 

The third part is entitled ‘‘The Arrival 
at Sais.” The journey through the desert 
and the reception of the fugitives by an 
Ishmaelite are described. The young meu and 
maidens cheer the weary travellers with a 
serenade. ‘This origivual movement is scored 
only for two flutes and a harp. The work 
concludes with a recitative for the Narrator 
and an unaccompanied chorus. The cessation 
of iostruments causes the work to end in a 
calm ani, to our thinking, highly etlective 
manner. 

The solos were rendered with great effect by 
Miss Edith Santley, Mr. E. Lloyd, Mr. Santley, 
and Signor Foli. Mr. Hallé again proved him- 
self a first-rate conductor; the production of 
Berlio’s works is evidently to him a labour of 
dove. J. 8. SHEDLOCK. 





Second Issue of 5,000 Shares, of which 1,100 have 
been Privately Subscribed, the balance of 3,900 
Shares being now offered to the Public at par. 


THE 


GROSVENOR GALLERY LIBRARY, 


Limited, 

NEW BOND STREET, W. 
Incorporated under the Companies Acts, 1862, 1867, & 1877, 
Capital £100,000, in 20,000 Shares of £5 each. 

Payable, £1 on application, £1 10s, on allotment. 


The First Issue of 5,000 Shares was made during the year 
1880. A Second Issue of 5,000 is now being made, but of 
this number 1,100 Shares have already been privately sub- 
scribed. It is not proposed to call up more than one-half 
of the nominal value of each Share. Applicants to whom 
Shares are not allotted will have their deposits returned in 
full, 

Each allottee of 10 shares and upwards shall be thereby 
entitled, for the period of three years, from the 25th March, 
1880, to one annual subscription of the value of £3 3s. per 
annum, giving the right to six volumes at a time from the 
circulating library, together with the free use of the reading 
and writing rooms, the reference library, and all other 
advantages offered to a subscriber to the Institution, and 
equivalent to a bonus of 12} per cent. per annum on the 
amount proposed to be called up. 


DIRECTORS. 
SIR COUTTS LINDSAY, Bart. (Chairman of the Board), 
1, Cromwell-place, South Kensington, 8.W. 
Alex. Rivington, Esq., Arts Club, Hanover-square, W. 
J. Comyus Carr, Esq., 19, Blandford-square, N.W. 
George Augustus Sala, Esqy., Reform Club, 
Edmund 8. Power, Esy., Devonshire Club, 8.W. 

George Chandler, Esq., 15, Coleman-street, E.C. 
Secrctary—J. Standish Haly, Esq. 
Bankers—The London and County Bank, 21, Hanover- 
square, and its branches. 
Solicilors—Messrs. Law, Hussey, & Hulbert, 10, New- 
square, Lincoln’s-iun, W.C. 

Auditor—F¥. W. Pixley, Esq., Chartered Accountant. 
Offices—The Grosvenor Gallery Library, New Bond-st., W. 


ABRIDGED PROSPECTUS. 

This Company was registered on the 24th December, 1879, 
and since that date 6,000 shares have been applied for and 
allotted, representing a capital of £25,000, of which one-half, 
eyualling £12,500, has been called up. 

In consequence of the necessary additions, decorations, 
&c., the prémises were not opened for the transaction of the 
library business until the 25th March, 1880, and at the same 
time the subscribing members were admitted to the rooms 
which had been reserved for their use. 

It was the original intention of the Directors to limit as 


far as possible, consistent with the proper carrying on of 


the business, the working capital of the Company, in order 
that the shareholders should reap the full benefit of their 
investment; but the very rapid development of the Com- 
pany’s business within the short time that has elapsed since 
the date of its formation, and the growing demands of the 
large body of subscribers, necessitate an increase of capital, 
and justify them in now offering for subscription a further 
issue of 5,000 shares. 

The library department, placed under the care of Mr. 
Charles Allen, has been so efficiently organised that it is 
now in a position to compete with the largest institutions of 
the kind in existence. In comprehensiveness it certainly 
surpasses any other circulating library in England; for it 
represents the first serious attempt that has been made to 
combine under a single subscription the distinct advantages 
of an English library supplied with every class of con- 
temporary literature, a foreign library to which the newly 
published French and German works are added as they 
appear, and a library of instrumental and vocal music. 

lo these distinguishing features of the circulating library 
must be added the special advantages offered to the sub- 
seribers in the use of the Club premises reserved for the 
meinbers. Since the opening of these various apartments, 
comprising « reference library, a ladies’ drawing-room, 
reading and writing room, luncheon and dining rooms, &e., 
they have been largely used by town and country members ; 
and it is mainly to the favour shown to this branch of the 
undertaking that the Directors attribute the high average 
value of the subscriptions received during the year. Not- 
withstanding the fact that the subscribers of one guinea 
have been treated with exceptional liberality, and that the 
subscriptions in this class have therefore rapidly increased, 
the average value of the subscriptions received has equalled 
24 guineas per head, 

That these highly gratifying results, the fruit of only nine 
months’ trading, are of an enduring character is witnessed 
by the fact that the progression in the rates of daily sub- 
scriptions received has been steadily advancing. 

With confidence in the continued prosperity of the under- 
taking, and in order to provide for the growing demands of 
the business, the Directors have decided to gceupy the 
remaining portion of the large block of buildings adjoining 
the principal entrance. By this means they wiil be placed 
in entire command of the handsome frontage in Bond- 
street, and, while affording additional accommodation to 
their subscribers, they will at the same time be enabled to 
develop the branch of their business devoted to the sale of 
new and old books, from which a profitable return will be 
realised. 

Prospectuses and forms of application for shares may be 
obtained at the London and County Bank, 21, Hanover- 
square, or any of its branches; the Solicitors and Auditor ; 
and also at the offices of the Company in New Bond-street, 





TRUBNER & CO’'S 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 





THE LIFE and PUBLIC SERVICES of 
JAMES A. GARFIELD, 


PRESIDENT of the UNITED STATES: a Biographical Sketch. By 
Captain F. H. MASON, 42nd Regiment U.S.A, _ With a Pteface by BRET 
HARTE. Crown 8vo, pp. vi—130, cloth, with Portrait, 9s, 6d, 


“THE MESNEVI” 


(Usually known as the Mesneviyi Sherif, or Holy Mesnev'd) of Mevlang 
(our Lord), Jelalu’d-din Muhanimed Er-rumi. Book the First. With 
Some Account of the Life of the Author, of his Ancestors, and of 
his | d Illustrated by a Selection of Characteristic Anecdotes, 
Translated, and the Poetry Versified, in English, by J. W. KEDUOUSE, 
M.L.A.S., &c. Post 8vo, cloth, 21s. 4 


THE SCIENCE of BEAUTY: 


An Analytical Enquiry into the Laws of Aesthetics. By AvAry YY; 
HOLMES-FORBES, M.A., of Lincoln’s-inn, Barrister-at-Law. L’ost dvo, 
cloth, 6s, 


THE HISTORY of INDIA from the 
EARLIEST AGES. 


by J. TALBOYS WHEELER, late Assistant-Secretary to the Government 
of India in the Foreign Department. Vol. 1V. Part U. MOGHUL 
EMVIRE—AURUNGZEB, Demy 8vo, cloth, 12s, 


BRITISH ANIMALS EXTINCT within 
HISTORIC TIMES ; 


With Some Account of British Wild White Cattle. By J. E. Hantixe, 
F.L.S.. F.Z.9, With liustrations by Wolf, Whysper, and others, 
Demy 8vo, cloth, 14s. 


DR. APPLETON: his 
LITERARY RELICS. 


By JOHN H. ArPLeTON, M.A., late Vicar of St. Mark's, Staplefield, 
Sussex ; and A. H, SAYCE, M,A., Queen’s College, Oxford, L’ust Svo, 
with Portrait, cloth, lus. 6d, 


KING’S COLLEGE LECTURES on ELO- 
CUTION ; 


Or, the Physiology and Culture of Voice and Speech, aud the Expres- 
siou of the Emotions by L Count and Gesture, 
To which is added a Special Lecture on the Causes and Cure 
of lupedimeuts of Speech. Being the Substance of the Introductory 
Course of Lectures anuually delivered by CHARLES JOHN PLUMPTRE, 
Lecturer on Public Reading and Speaking at King’s College, London, 
iu the Evening Classes Department. Dedicuted by permission to H.K.H. 
the Priuce of Wales. New and greatly Eulurged Iiustrated Edition, 
Demy vo, cloth, 15s. 


THE GULISTAN; 


Or, Rose Garden of Shekh Muslihu'd-din Sadi of Shiraz. Translated for 
the first time into Prose and Verse, with a Preface and a Life of the 
Author from the Atish Kadah. By EDWARD B, EASTWICK, F.IL.5., 
M.K.A.S., &c. Second Edition. Pust 8vo, cloth, 10s, 6d, 


BUDDHIST BIRTH STORIES; 


Or, Jataka Tales. From the Jatakatthavannanad. Translated from the 
Uriginal Pali, by T. W. RHys Davips, Vol. 1. Pust Svo, cloth, 18s. 


CONTRIBUTIONS to the HISTORY of the 
DEVELOPMENT of the HUMAN 
RACE. 


Lectures and Dissertations. By LAZARUS GEIGER, Author of ** Origin 
aud Evolution of Human Speech and Reason.” Translated from the 
German by DAVID ASHER, Ph.D. Post 8vo, cloth, 6s. 


THE RACES of AFGHANISTAN: 


Being a Brief Account of the Principal Nations inhabiting that Country. 
Ly Surgeou-Major H. W, BELLEW, C,8.1., late on Speciat Political Duty 
at Kabu!. Crown 8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d. 


THE CLASSICAL POETRY of the 
JAPANESE. 


By BasiL HALL CHAMBERLAIN, Author of “ Yeigo Henkaku Ichiran.” 
Vost 8vo, cloth, 7s. td. 


THE BIRDS of CORNWALL and the 
SCILLY ISLANDS. 


By the late EDWARD HEARLE Ropp. Edited, with an Introduction, 
Appendix, and Brief Memoir of the Author, by JAMES E, HARTING, 
F.L.S., F.Z.5. Post 8vo, with Portrait and Map, cloth, lis. 


LETTERS from my MILL. 


From the French of ALPHONSE DAUDET. By MARY CoREY. Feap. 
dvo, cloth, 3s.; bourds, zs, 


THE LIGHT of ASIA; 


Or, the Great Renunciation, 

Being the Lite and Teaching of Gautama, Prince of India and Founder 
of Buddhism Told in Verse by an Indian BuDDHIST. By Epwiy 
ARNOLD, C,S.1., Author of ** The Indian Song of Sungs.” Crown 5V0s 
limp purchmeut wrapper, 2s, 6d, 


THE GREAT AFRICAN ISLAND: 


Chapters on Madagascar. Ly the Rev. JAMES SIBREE, Jun., of the 
London Missionary society, Author of ** Madagascar and its l’eoyle, : 
&c. Demy 8vo, with Maps and Lilustrations, cloth, 12s. 


LANGUAGE and its STUDY, 


With Especial Reference to the Indo-European Family of Langu ges. 
Seven Lectures by W. D, WHITNEY, Professor of Sanskrit and Instruct! 
in Modern Languages in Yale College. Edited, with Introduction, 
Notes, Tab'es of Declension and Conjugation, Grimm's Law with lilus- 
tration, and an Index, bv the Kev. Kk. MOnRis, M.A., LL.D. second 
Edition, Crown 8vo, cloth, 5s, 
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** One of the mountain-tops of Time 
Is lett in Africa to climb ! 
A deep unfathomed, dark and dumb, 
Is left ia Africa to plumb.” 


Jiist published, in 2 vols., imp. 8vo, cloth, price 36s. 


BOOK of the BEGINNINGS. By 


GeRaLt Massey. Beautifully printed, on special paper, by Clay, 
sons, & Taylor. 

Containing an attempt to recover and reconstitute the lost Origines of the 
Myths and Mysteries, Types and Symbols, Keligion and Language, with 
Egypt for the Mouthpiece and Atrica as the Birthplace. 

CONTENTS OF VoL I. : Egypt—c tive Vocabulary of English and 
Egyptian—Hieroglyphs in Britain—Egyptian Origines in W ords— 
kgyptian Water-Names—Egyptian Names of Personages—British Symboli- 
cal Customs Mentified as Egyptian—Egyptian Deities in the British Isles— 
Place-Names and the Kecord of the Stones—Egyptian Type-Names of the 
People. 

CoNTENTS-ON Vou. Il.: Comparative Vocabulary of Hebrew and 
Fgyptian—Hebrew Cruxes, with Egyptian Illustrations—Egyptian Origines 
inthe Uebrew Scriptures, Keligion, Language, and _Letters—Phenomenal 
Origin of Jchovah-Elohim and Shadai—Egyptian Origin of the Exodus— 
Moses and Joshua, or the Two Lion-Gods of Egypt—An Egyptian Dynasty 
of Hebrew Deities, identified from the Monuments—Egyptian Origin of the 
Jews, traced from the M —Comparative Vocabulary of Akkado- 
Assyrian and Egyptian—Ezyptian Origines in the Akkadian Mythology — 
Comparative Vocabulary of Maori and Egyptian—African Origines of the 
Maori—The Roots in Africa beyond Egypt. 








WILLIAMS & NORGATE, 14, Henrietta-street, Covent-garden, London ; and 
20, South Frederick-street, Edinburgh. 
NEW WORK BY MR. SHADWORTH H. HODGSON, 
In crown 8vo, half-bound, with gilt top, price 8s. 6d. 
"] 
UTCAST ESSAYS and VERSE 
TRANSLATIONS. By SHADWorTH H, Hopason, Hon. LL.D. 


Kdin.; Author of ** The Philosophy of Reflection,” “Time and Space,” and 
“The Theory of Practice.” 








This day is published, 


A MONOGRAPH of the SILURIAN 


FOSSILS of the GIRVAN DISTRICT in AYRSHIRE, With Special 
Keference to those coutained in the **Gray Collection.” By Professor I. 
ALLEYNE NICHOLSON, St, Andrews, and ROBERT ETHERIDGE, JUN., Pres. 
KES, Ed. Vol. 1.—The PROTOZOA, ACTINOZOA, CRUSTACEA, ANNE- 
LIDA, and ECUINODERMATA, Royal 8vo, with Twenty-four Lithographed 
Plates aud other Mlustrativus on Wood, price 21s. 





Also sold in separate Fasciculi—viz., 


Fascicunvs IL—-RHIZOPODA, ACTINOZOA, TRILOBITA. With Nine 
Lithographed Plates, 7s. 6d. 

Fascicutus I.—TRILOBITA, PHYLLOPODA, CIRRIPEDLA, and OSTRA- 
CODA, With Six Lithographed Plates, 5s. 


FascicuLus IIL—THE ANNELIDA and ECHINODERMATA, With Nine 
Lithographed Plates, 7s. 64, 





“A piece of palacontographical work of the very highest character, and we 
trust that the authors may be encouraged, by the reception it meets with 
from their confréres and the public, to complete it in the same style.” 3 

Popuiar Science Review. 
Edinburgh and London : WM. BLACKWOOD & SONS, 





Now ready. 


RANSACTIONS of the ZOOLOGICAL 
SOCIETY of LONDON, Vol. XI, Part IIL. Price 30s. Containing 
the following Papers :— 


ON the GENERA and SPECIES of the LEPIDOPTEROUS SUB-FAMILY 
OPHIDERINX inhabiting the INDIAN REGION, By F, Moore, F.Z,5. 
With Three Coloured Plates, 


ON the STRUCTURE of the SKULL in the CILAMELEONS. 
VARKER, F.RS. With Five llates, 
To be obtained at the Society’s Office, 11, Hanover-square, W, ; at Messrs. 


LONGMANS’, the Society’s 1’ w, E.C.; or through any 
Bookseller. 


By W. K. 





1881, 


Now ready, Twenty-first annual publication, price 50s., elegantly bound. 
Dedicated by permission to H.R. H. the Prince of Wales. 


Al TrIVEr ‘ rr S] 

Hk COUNTY FAMILIES of the 
UNITED KINGDOM: a Royal Manual of the Titled and Untitled 
Aristocracy of Great Britain and Ireland. By EDWAnD WALForD, M.A., 
ite Scholar of Balliol College, Oxford, Containing Notices of the Descent, 
Birth, Marriage, Education, &c., of more than 12,000 distinguished Heads of 
Families in the United Kingdom, their Heirs Apparent or Presumptive, 
together with a Record of the latronage at their disposal, the Offices which 


they hold or have held, their Town Add » Country Kesi 8, 
Clubs, &e, 





London : CHATTO & WINDUS, Piccadilly, W. 


BIBLE REVISION. 


THE ENGLISH HEXAPLA: 


The Six Vrincipal English Versions of the New Testament, in para)iel 
columns, bencath the Greck Original Text. Wiclif, 133°.—Tyndale, 
534.—Cranmer, 1539,—Geneva, 1507.—Rheims, 1542.—Authorised, 1611, 
l very handsome vol., 4to, £2 2s.; or morocco, gilt edges. 





“In form and substance it is an admirable present for any clergyman.” 
Observer 
London : 8. BAGSTER & SONS, 15, Paternoster-row. 
{And sold by all Booksellers. 


HE MUSICAL TIMES for MARCH 


- contains:—Mr, C. Villiers Stanford’s Opera, ** The Veiled Prophet 
of Khorassan "—Mr, Pepys the Musician, by F. Hueffer—The Great Com- 
posers: Berlioz—The Father of the Symphony—Vonchielli’s Opera, The 

Toligal Son ”"—Monday Vopular, Crystal Palace, and Mr. Halle’s Concerts 
Music in Manchester—Mr, Kithe’s Brighton Musical Festival—Occasional 
Notex—Foreign and Country News—Reviews, &c. Price 3d. ; post-free, 4d, 
Avnuual Subscription, 4s., including postage. 


(THE MUSICAL TIMES for MARCH 
contains a special and full Report of the recent production of Mr. C. 


Vilers Stanford’s Opera, ‘* The Veiled Prophet of Khorassan,” at the 
lanover Upera House. 


~ 











(THE MUSICAL TIMES for MARCH 


~~ contains ** O Saving Victim :” Authem by BERTHOLD Touks. Price, 
Separately, I4d. 


london ; NOVELLO, EWER, & Co., 1, Berners-street, W., and 80 and 81, 
Queen-street, E.C. 





ARE ETCHINGS, ENGRAVINGS, and 
DRAWINGS by the most esteemed OLD MASTERS may be 
obtained at GEORGE VES OLD PRINT SHOP, 81, BUNHILL kKOW, 
LONDON. The Engravings, &c., are in fine condition, and have formed 
portions of the most celet i collecti Catalogue of a small portion 
of the Stock will be sent on receipt of two penny postage stamps, 
*,* Established above 60 years. 








- 

O PROPRIETORS of NEWSPAPERS 

and PERIODICALS.—WYMAN & SONS, Printers of the Builder, 

the Printing Times, Truth, the Furniture Gazette, the Review, Brief 

News, and Upinion, and other high-class Publications, call attention to the 

facilities they possess for the COMPLETE, ECONOMIC, and PUNCTUAL 

PRODUCTION of PERIODICAL LITERATURE, whether Illustrated or 

Plain. Estimates furnished to Projectors of New Periodicals, for either 

Prioting, or Printing and Publishiug.—74 and 75, Great Queen-street, 
London, W.C. 





YATES & ALEXANDER, 
PRINTERS OF 


Books, Pamphlets, Magazines, Newspapers, and 
Periodicais. 

Catalogues, Posters, Price Currents, Circulars, 
Notices, and all General Commercial Work. 

Parliamentary, Law, and General Printing. 





Contracts entered into with Public Companies, 
Bankers, Insurance Offices, Auctwoneers, 
Manufacturers, Merchants and Traders, dc. 


PRINTING WORKS: 
LONSDALE BUILDINGS, 27, CHANCERY LANE 
(OPPOSITE THR CHANCERY LANE POST-OFFICE). 


Feap. 8vo, 128 pp., price Is. 6d, 


MEDLEY of NOTABLES: What 
they said and What others said of them, Ly G, F. 8. 


** This little book contains on one side of each page a quotation from some 
well-known author, and on the other side a brief notice of this author by 
other authors. If we turn to Shakespeare, for instance, we find quoted 
Dame Quickly’s description of Fulstat!’s death, while there are given notices 
of Shakespeare by Keats, Ben Jonson, Drowning, Barnetield, and by some 
anovymous writer who likely enough is the editor, From him we learn 
that * Shakespeare went before all men, and stands in the array of human 
intellect like tiv sun in the system, single aud unappropriated.’”"—Saturuay 
Review. 

Published at 21, Castle-street, Hulvorn. 





Crown 8yvo, cloth, price 2s., post-free, 


4 7 AAT SOT 
TUDIES in PHYSICAL SCIENCE. 
The Sun; Transit of Venus; Spectrum Analysis ; the Moon; the Stars 
and Planets ; Comets and Meteors ; Atmospheric Electricity ; Whirlwinds ; 
Glaciers ; the Telephone. By W. J. MILLAR, C.E., Secretary to the Institu- 
tion of Engineers and Shipbuilders_in Scutiand ; Author of “ Principles of 
Mechanics,” &c. 

“*This work consists of chapters from several sciences—astronomy, elec- 
tricity, heat, light, &e. They cover a good deal of ground, and include 
objects as wide apartas whirlwinds and spectrum analysis, glaciers and 
the telephone.”—Liverpool Albion. 

** We can confidently recommend Mr, Millar’s volume to the attention 
both of teachers in search of an clementury text-book, and to private 
students, as well as to the general reader. Jt unites the utmost lucidity 
with strict scientitic accuracy, and deals with ascertained facts rather than 
with vague theories."—Greenock Daily Lelegraph, 

Published at 21, Castle-strect, Holborn. 


P CENTX FIRE OFFICE, LomBarp STREET 


and CHARING CROSS, LONDON.— Established 1782, 
Prompt and Liberal Loss Settlements. 
Insurances effected in all parts of the world. 


JOHN J. BROOMFIELD, Secretary. 


SUN LIFE OFFICE, LONDON. 
Established 1810, 
CHIEF OFFICE, 63, THREADNEEDLE STREET. 
BRANCH OFFICES, 60, CHARING CROSS ; 
And Oxford-street, corner of Vere-strect. 





Very low premiums withcut participation in Profits, especially for young 
lives. Half Premium, Non-Forfeiture, and Kudowment Assurances 
granted, 


Prompt settlement of Claims, 


The Society’s newly revised Prospectus, and a greatly simplificd form of 
Proposal, will be forwarded ou application, 


J. G. PRIESTLEY, Actuary. 





GOLD MEDAL, 








Guaranteed Pure Cocoa only. 


ESTABLISHED 1851, 


= 
BIikKBECK BAN K; 
Seuthampton-buildings, Chancery-lane. 

Current Accounts opened according to the usual pfactiée of other Bankers, 
an: Interest allowed on the mini monthly balan¢*s when not drawn 
below £25. No commission charged for keeping Accotints 

The Bank also receives money on Deposit at Three per cent. Interest, re- 
payable on demand. 

The Bank undertakes for its Customers, free of charge, the custody of 
Deeds, Writings, and other Securities and Valuables; the collection of Bills 


of Exchange, Dividends, and Coupons ; and the purchase and sale of Stocks 
and Shares. 


Letters of Credit and Circular Notes issued. 
A Pamphlet, with full particulars, ou application. 


Ist March, 1880, FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager 











Pusn ISH your HOUSES or APARTMENTS 


THROUGHOUT on 
MOEDER'S HIRE SYSTEM. 
The original, best, and most liberal, 
‘ash prices. 
No extra charge for time given. 
Illustrated Priced Catalogue, with full particulars of terms, post-free. 
F. MOEDER, 248, 249, 250, Tottenham-court-road; and 19, 20, and 21, 
Morwell-street, W.C. Established 1862. 


} MOEDER begs to announce that the whole 
@ ofthe above premises have recently been rebuilt, specially adapted 
for the Furniture Trade, and now form one of the most commodious ware- 
houses in the metropolis. 

Bed-room Suites, from £6 6s. to 50 guineas. 

Drawing-room Suites, from £9 9s. to 45 guineas, 

Dining-room Suites, from £7 7s. to 40 guineas. 

And all other goods in great variety. 

F. MOEDER, 248, 249, 250, Tottenhaw-zourt-ruad ; and 19, 20, and 21, 

Morwell-street, W.C. Established 1862. 





BRAND & CO.’"S OWN SAUCE, 


Qours, PRESERVED PROVISIONS, and 
POrrED MEATS & YORK & GAME PIES. 


Also 


HSSENCE of BEEF, BEEF TEA, 
TURTLE SOUP, and JELLY, and other 
GPECIALITIES tor INVALIDS. 


~~ CAUTION—BEWARE of IMITATIONS, 
SULE ADDRESS:— 
11, LITTLE STANHOPE STREET, 
MAYFAIR, W. 


DINNEFORD’S MAGNESIA. 
The Medical Profession for over Forty Years have approved 
of this pure solution as the BEST REMEDY for 


Acidity of the Stomach, Heartburn, Headache, 
Gout, and Indigestion, 


And as the safest Aperient for Delicate Constitutions, Ladies, 
Children, and Infants. 


__DINNEFORD’S MAGNESIA. — 
ARAXACUM and PODOPHYLLIN.—A 


fluid bination for Der of the Liver, particularly when 
arising from slight congestion, Ly gently stimulating the action of tho 
liver, and slightly moving the bowels, the heavy, drowsy feeling, with 
sensations of fulness, headache, pain beneath the shoulders, and other 
indications of Dyspepsia are removed. Taraxacum avd Podephyllin is 
much safer than calumel or blue pill, and quite as effcetive for removing 
bile.—Prepared by J. PEPPER, 237, Tottenham-court-road, Loudon, whose 
name must be on the label.—5ottles 2s 9d. and 1s. 6d. each. Sold by all 
Chemists. 


OCKYER’SSULPHURHAIRRESTORER. 


Large Bottles, 1s-6d. Restores the Colour to Gray Hair in a few 
days. The best, safest, and cheapest. Quite equal to expensive ones. 
Sold by Chemists and Hairdressers. 


EPPER’S QUININE and IRON TONIC 


Purifies and Enriches the Bleod, 

Strengthens the Nerves and Muscular System, 

Promotes Appetite and Improves Ingestion, 

Animuies the Spirits and Mental Faculties, 

Thoroughly recruits the general bodily health, and induces a proper 
healthy condition of the Nervous and Physical Forces. 














PARIS EXHIBITION, 1878. 


A perfectly pure and delicious: 


beverage, prepared exclusively from choice Cocoa Nibs, with 
the superfluous oil extracted. 


COCO 


“If properly prepared, there is no nicer or more wholesome preparation of Cocoa.” 


7 


Muod, Water, and Air.—Dr. Hassan. 


** It is strictly pure, and well manufactured in every way.” 


W. W. Sroppaxt, F.1.C., F.C.S., City Analyst, Bristol. 


** Pure Cocoa, from which a portion of its oily ingredients has been extracted.” 


EXTRAC 


J. S. FRY 


Cuas, A, Cameron, M.D., F.R.C.S.L., Analyst for Dublin, 


Try also FRY’S CARACAS COCOA. 


A DELICIOUS PREPARATION, 


& SONS, BRISTOL AND LONDON, 
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PUBLICATIONS OF THE CAM 


Now ready, crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 
LECTURES on TEACHING. 
Delivered in the University of Cambridge in the Lent Term, 1880, 
By J. G. FITCH, H.M. Inspector of Schools. 








Small 8vo, cloth, 4s, 6d. 


M. T. CICERONIS PRO CN. PLANCIO ORATIO. 
By H. A. HOLDEN, LL.D., Head-Master of Ipswich School. 





Crown ie am. 7s. 6a. 
AN ANALYSIS of CRIMINAL LIABILITY. 
By E. C. CLARK, LL.D., 


Regius Professor of Civil Law in the University of Cambridge ; also of Lincoln’s Inn, Barrister-at-Law. 





Crown 8vo, cloth, 10s, 6d, 


THE BACCHAE of EURIPIDES. 
WITH: CRITICAL and EXPLANATORY NOTES, 
And with numerous Illustrations from Works of Ancient Art. 


By JOHN EDWIN SANDYS, M.A., 


Fellow and Tutor of St. John’s College, and Public Orator in the University of Cambridge. 


Demy 8vo, cloth, 10s. 6d., Vol, I. 


M. TULLII CICERONIS DE NATURA DEORUM, 
LIBRI TRES. 
WITH INTRODUCTION and COMMENTARY. 
By JOSEPH B. MAYOR, M.A, 


Professor of Classical Literature at King’s College, London; formerly Fellow and Tutor of St. John’s 
College, Cambridge. 
Together with a New Collation of several of the English MSS. by J. H. SWAINSON, M.A., 
formerly Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. 





Nearly ready, fcap. 8vo, price 2s. 6d. 
A SKETCH of ANCIENT PHILOSOPHY from 
THALES to CICERO. 


By JOSEPH B. MAYOR, M.A., 


Professor of Classical Literature at King’s College, London, &c. 





In the press. 
THE ARCHITECTURAL HISTORY of the UNIVER- 


SITY and COLLEGES of CAMBRIDGE. 
By the late Professor WILLIS, M.A. 
With numerous Maps, Plans, and Jllustrations, continued to the Present Time and Edited by 
JOHN WILLIS CLARK, M.A., formerly Fellow of Trinity College. 


Crown 8vo, cloth, 18s. 


A SELECTION of CASES from the STATE TRIALS. 
By J. W. WILLIS-BUND, M.A., LL.B., 
Barrister-at-Law ; Professor of Constitutional Law and History, University College, London. 
Vor. L—TRIALS for TREASON (1527—1660). 


Vor, II.—In the press. 


Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 
SELECTED TITLES from the DIGEST. 
DE CONDICTIONIBUS. 
Dicest XII. 1. and tv—vu. and Dicest XIII. 1.—11. 
Translated and Annotated by BRYAN WALKER, M.A., LL.D., 
Law Lecturer of St. John’s College, Cambridge ; late Fellow and Lecturer of Corpus Christi College ; and 
formerly Law Student of Trinity Hall. 


Lonpox: CAMBRIDGE WAREHOUSE, 17, Paternoster Row. 


BRIDGE UNIVERSITY PRESS. 


In the press. 


MATHEMATICAL and PHYSICAL 
PAPFRS. 


By Sir W. THOMSON, LL.D., D.C.L., F.R.S. ; 
Professor of Natural Philosophy in the University of 
Glasgow. 

Collected from different Scientific Periodicals from May 

1841, to the present time, : 





Denty 8vo, cloth, 15s., Vol. I. 


MATHEMATICAL and PHYSICAL 
PAPERS. 


By GEORGE GABRIEL STOKES, M.A., D.C.L., 
L.D., F.R.S.; 


LL.D., F.R.S.; 
Fellow of Pembroke College and Lucasian Professor of 
Mathematics. 
Reprinted from the Original Journals and Transactions 
with Additional Notes by the Author. ‘ 
[ Vol. IL. In the press. 


Demy 8vo, cloth, 16s., Vol. I., Part I., of 


A TREATISE on NATURAL 
PHILOSOPHY. 


By Sir W. THOMSON, LL.D., D.C.L., F.R.S., 
Professor of Natural Philosophy in the University of Glas. 
gow, Fellow of St. Peter’s College, Cambridge ; 
and P. G. TAIT, M.A., 

Professor of Natural Philosophy in the University of Edin. 
burgh; formerly Fellow of St. Peter’s College. 

[Part II, In the press, 


Demy 8vo, 12s. 


A TREATISE on the THEORY of 
DETERMINANTS, 
And their Applications in Analysis and 
Geometry. 


By ROBERT FORSYTH SCOTT, M.A., 
Of Lincoln’s Inn; Fellow of St. John’s College, Cambridge, 





Demy 8vo, cloth, 12s, 


HYDRODYNAMICS:: 
A Treatise on the Mathematical Theory of 


Motion of Fluids. 


By HORACE LAMB, M.A., 
Formerly Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge; Professor 
of Mathematics in the University of Adelaide. 





Demy 8vo, cloth, 16s. 
THE ANALYTICAL THEORY of 
HEA 


- 
By JOSEPH FOURIER. 
Translated, with Notes, by A. FREEMAN, M.A., 
Fellow of St. John’s College, Cambridge. 





Demy §vo, cloth, 18s. 


The ELECTRICAL RESEARCHES 
of the Honourable HENRY 
CAVENDISH, F.R.S., 


Written between 1771 and 1781, Edited from the original 
Manuscripts ,in the possession of the Duke of Devon- 


shire, K.G. 
By J. CLERK MAXWELL, F.R.S. 





Demy 8yo, 10s. 
NALOPAKHYANAM; 
Or, the Tale of Nala. 


Containing the Sanskrit Text in Roman Characters, f ollowed 
by a Vocabulary in which each word is placed under its 
root, with references to derived words in Cognate Lan- 
guages, and a sketch of Sanskrit Grammar. 

By the Rev. THOMAS JARRETT, M.A., : 
Trinity College ;. Regius Professor of Hebrew, Cambridge. 





Now ready, demy 8vo, cloth, 12s. 


NOTES 


ON THE 


NALOPAKHYANAM; 
Or, Tale of Nala, 


For the Use of Classical Students. 
By JOHN PEILE, M.A., 





Fellow and Tutor of Christ’s College, Cambridge. 


oe 
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